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FIFTY-TWO NEW CREDIT UNIONS were 
reported in January. This was nearly 
twice the total of 28 reported in Janu- 
ary, 1946. Return to prewar gains will 
be assured if we can continue to do as 
well throughout 1947. 

Pennsylvania led the way with 5 
credit unions. Ontario captured second 
place with 4, while six leagues were 
tied for third place with 3 each: Sas- 
katchewan, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts and 
Iowa. 

Special honor is due to the Michigan 
and Ontario Leagues for their record 
during 1946. Each of these leagues or- 
ganized one or more credit unions 
during every month but two through- 
out the year. Illinois missed two 
months in 1945, Missouri and Ohio 
missed two months in 1943. This is the 
best record since 1942 when Illinois 
organized credit unions in every 
month of the year. 


1000 New Credit Union Drive 

Efforts to reach the goal of 1000 new 
credit unions between May 1, 1946, and 
April 30, 1947, have increased the last 
few months. The total at the end of 
January was 402. This is 40 percent 
of the goal but only 25 percent of the 
time remains. Three states and one 
province erased the zero from their 
scores but ten more zeros remain. 
Totals by districts and leagues are as 
follows: 

CANADIAN 


Quota, 200; 66 achieved, or 33 percent. 

Alberta, 14; British Columbia, 12; 
Manitoba, 3; New Brunswick, 0; Nova 
Scotia, 0; Ontario, 22; Prince Edward 
Island, 0; Quebec, 1; Saskatchewan, 14. 


NORTHEASTERN 
Quota, 125; 39 achieved, or 31 percent 
Connecticut, 14; Maine, 0; Massa- 
chusetts, 7; New Hampshire, 0; New 
York, 12; Rhode Island, 5; Vermont, 1. 


EASTERN 
Quota, 150; 51 achieved, or 34 percent. 
Delaware, 0; District of Columbia, 
3; Maryland, 1; New Jersey, 10; Ohio, 
18; Pennsylvania, 14; Virginia, 4: West 
Virginia, 1. 


CENTRAL 


Quota, 150; 76 achieved, or 51 percent. 
Illinois, 45; Indiana, 13; Michigan, 9; 
Wisconsin, 9. 


MIDWESTERN 
Quota, 125; 37 achieved, or 30 percent. 
Iowa. 5: Kansas, 5: Minnesota, 7; 


Missouri, 10; Nebraska, 3; North Da- 
kota, 4: South Dakota, 3. 


SOUTHERN 
Quota, 125; 77 achieved, or 62 percent. 
Alabama, 6; Arkansas, 1; Canal 
Zone, 0; Florida, 12; Georgia, 3; Ken- 
tucky, 6; Louisiana, 8; Mississippi, 1; 
North Carolina, 14; Oklahoma, 7; 
Puerto Rico, 1; South Carolina, 1; 

Tennessee, 3; Texas, 14. 


WESTERN 


Quota, 125; 55 achieved, or 44 percent. 

Arizona, 0; California, 18; Colorado, 
2: Hawaii, 2; Idaho, 2; Montana, 2; 
Nevada, 0; New Mexico, 23; Oregon, 1; 
Utah, 1; Washington, 4; Wyoming, 0. 


Volunteer Organizers Contest 

A new entry has been received in 
the Volunteer Organizers Contest. It 
is from Paul Mullins of: Oklahoma 
City. Paul reports three credit unions 
organized so far in the contest. Other 
entries and their scores are: Arthur 
Kahler, Wisconsin, 3; Marion Gregory, 
Illinois, 2; Reverend Dunn, Connec- 
ticut, 1; George Witty, Ohio, 1: Ernest 
Ludwig, Illinois, 0. 

Winner of this contest will be the 
person who organizes the most credit 
unions per thousand of population of 
the state or province in which the or- 
ganizer resides. The prize is a $100 
Savings Bond. The contest runs from 
March 1 of one year to February 28 of 
the following year. Enter the 1947 
contest now. 


44 Percent Increase 


CREDIT UNION LOAN BALANCES increased 
44 percent in the year ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, according to estimates 
made by the Federal Reserve Board. 
In dollars the increase was from 128 
millions to 184. 


However other personal loan agen- 
cies made even greater advances dur- 
ing the year. At the end of 1945 credit 
unions held 10.7 percent of the per- 
sonal loans outstanding. In 1946 this 
dropped to 9.3 percent. 

Here are the details, as given by a 
Federal Reserve release: 


CONSUMER INSTALLMENT 


LOANS OUTSTANDING 


(Estimates of United States totals in 
millions of dollars) 
Percent of 


1946 1945 Increase 

Total 1,974 1,190 66% 
Commercial banks 958 471 103% 
Small loan 

companies 615 445 38% 
Industrial banks 118 76 55% 
Industrial loan 

companies 99 70 41% 
Credit unions 184 128 44% 
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Dora Maxwell Resigns 


AFTER SIXTEEN YEARS of service to the 
credit union movement, first for the 
Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau and then for the Credit Union 
National Association since its organ- 
ization, Dora Maxwell, director of 
Cuna’s Organization and Education 
Department, has resigned. 

In making this announcement 
Thomas W. Doig, managing director of 
the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, said, “Very few people have done 
as much as Dora Maxwell to further 
credit union development. She has 
been a tireless and inspired, as well as 
inspiring, worker. Her fellow workers 
and all credit union people join me, I 
know, in expressing warm gratitude 
for her contribution to the extension 
of credit union service to so many peo- 
ple, and in wishing her continued suc- 
cess and happiness.” 


Round About 


The Credit Union Movement 

@ The Montauk Credit Union, Brook- 
lyn, New York, is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. Its annual report notes 
that it is serving 4,000 members; that 
it has loaned these members a total 
of $4,500,000; and that all but two of 
its official leaders have served more 
than twenty years. J. Fishbein is 
president; S. Allinson is Treasurer. 
The other members of its official fam- 
ily are I. Adams, S. C. Bresneck, H. 
Berger, H. Frank, J. Spiegelman, H. D. 
Lehrer, J. S. Weinberg, D. Korovin, 
A. Raphael, O. David, S. I. Sidel, and 
Martin A. Siegel. 


@ The annual meeting of the Hunt- 
ington Postal Credit Union, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, enjoyed the sing- 
ing of the “The Four Old Men,” prize- 
winning Barber Shop singers. Two of 
these artists are members of the credit 
union. Member Jay Barbour’s daugh- 
ter was the “sweet singer” for the 
occasion. The assets of the credit union 
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have increased steadily during the last 
four years; are now $81,318. During 
1946 the loan balances increased by 
33 percent to $12,050. 


@ The 9th annual meeting of the 
Sterling Community (Colorado) Fed- 
eral Credit Union, found the credit 
union with $145,252 in assets, of which 
$131,364 are in loans to members. The 
credit union admitted 389 members 
during the year, which brought the 
total membership to 1,097. In addition 
to the business session the meeting 
enjoyed a first-class floor show and 
dancing. H. Vance Austin is president, 
R. E. Groce is treasurer. 


@ January 25 was a big night for the 
Oneita Employees Federal Credit 
Union, Utica, New York. From 5:30 
to 6:30 in the afternoon the members 
enjoyed a social and reception, with 
refreshments and entertainment, from 
which at 6:30 they went to the annual 
banquet which also included enter- 
tainment and community singing. The 
8 o’clock annual meeting was followed 
by dancing until 1 o’clock. This credit 
union has assets of $197,204, owned by 
958 members. Mrs. Rose Tomanino is 
president; Francis O. Cooley is treas- 
urer. 


@ Lee J. O’Brien, managing director 
of the Missouri Mutual Credit League 
and president of the National Associa- 
tion of (Credit Union) Managing Di- 
rectors, spent January in Jamaica, 
British West Indies, on invitation of 
the St. George College Extension 
School and the Jamaica Credit Union 
League. He advised and assisted in 
the setting up of credit union chapters, 
and in their administration. 


@ Help in solving the very difficult 
problem faced by the Italian small 
farmers must come from the farmers 
themselves, from their cooperative 
unions, particularly in matters of 
credit, said the Pope in a recent dis- 
course to the National Convention of 
these farmers. 


q@ J. Philp is now a director of the 
Ontario Credit Union League. He 
filled a vacancy left by Harry Finch. 
C. J. Watson is president of the league: 
A. C. Savage is vice president. 


«@ A small credit union off to a fine 
start is the Krause Employees Credit 
Union, serving employees of the 
Krause Plow Corporation at Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. It was organized July 18, 
1946, with a potential membership of 
80. By the end of the year it had 55 
members, $6,076 in shares, $1,923 in 
loans and net earnings for the 5 
months, of $19.81. “They plan to really 
go places in 1947,” writes Henry L. 
Peterson, managing director of the 
Kansas Credit Union League, “and at 
the annual meeting, attended by 38 


members, they voted to subscribe for 
the Bripce for all officers, directors and 
committee members for 1947. How’s 
that for a good credit union.” The 
treasurer is Robert O. Brown, recently 
a lieutenant in the United States 
Marines. 

@ The Amherst Credit Union in Am- 
herst, Nova Scotia, sets aside 5 per 
cent of its interest earnings each year 
for an educational fund. 

@ Several times a year paragraphs 
about the Municipal Employees Credit 
Union in Rochester, Minnesota, are in- 
serted in the bulletin distributed by 
the superintendent of schools. 

@ A. W. Marble, managing director of 
the Michigan Credit Union League, 
and E. W. McFarland, of the Detroit 
Teachers Credit Union, spoke at the 
30th annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Small Loan Companies, 
recently held in Detroit. 


« A featured article entitled “Credit 
Unions and Their Functions” was con- 
tributed to a recent issue of the Voice 
of Labor, published in Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska, by P. W. Snyder, treasurer 
of the Sugar Workers’ Federal Credit 
Union in Scottsbluff. 


@ In the fifteen months since its or- 
ganization the Sheil School Credit 
Union, Chicago, Illinois, has gained 662 
members with share balances totaling 
$127,675. It has made 594 loans total- 
ing $252,040. Ernest H. Ludwig, Jr., is 
treasurer. . 
@ E. J. Coyne, president of Employees 
(of Baker Company) Credit Union, 
Minneapolis, has been elected to fill 
vacancy on Minnesota Credit Union 
League board. 

q All rural mail carriers in state of 
Georgia are now eligible to be mem- 
bers of Atlanta Postal Credit Union, 
reports Moses C. Davis, treasurer. 
Within a week after this group was 
welcomed, six R.F.D. drivers applied 
for auto loans. A by-laws amend- 
ment opening membership to all the 
some 2,300 postal employees in 
Georgia who are paid from the At- 
lanta Post Office permitted this action, 
since all rural carriers in Georgia are 
so paid. 





Caster Greetings 








“Most of my poorer people have to run around paying bills whenever payday comes. 


Sickness or accident strikes a member of the family and bills mount. 


The people fall behind, and soon their salaries are garnisheed ied 


The credit union has helped many people clear up their debts.” 


(And it helped a whole community save its homes.) —Charles Murray, S. ]. 


Out of the red with the 
~ PARISH CREDIT UNION - 


HY THE BLANK don’t you 
mind your own business!” a 
loan shark on one occasion 


suggested to the treasurer of the 
Mount Carmel Parish Credit Union, 
Pueblo, Colorado. “You're taking this 
man off our list of customers.” 

Treasurer Carl Ochiato answered 
very calmly, “This man belongs to our 
association. When we take care of him, 
we are minding our own business.” 

“Most of my poorer people have to 
run around paying bills whenever 
payday comes,” Father Charles Mur- 
ray, pastor at Mount Carmel says. 
“Sickness or accident strikes a mem- 
ber of the family and bills mount. The 
people fall behind, lose credit and soon 
their salaries are garnisheed.” 


Broad-Shouldered Jesuit 

Father Murray is an unusually tall, 
broad-shouldered Jesuit, who learned 
what hard work is as a boy on an Iowa 
farm. During his seminary days at St. 
Marys, Kansas, he had heard much of 
cooperatives and credit unions. A few 
months in Pueblo opened his eyes to 
the stranglehold wildcat loan agencies 
had on many of his people. Most of his 
parishioners worked in the steel mills 
that provided rails for the four rail- 
roads that run through the town. Many 
were poor and very often needed 
financial help. Their only recourse 
was to “loan-sharks.” So Father Mur- 
ray said let’s form a credit union. 

To the young priest’s call for a 
credit "union in Mount Carmel Parish 
only three people responded. They 
themselves needed no financial help. 





W. B. Faherty is a member of the Institute 
of Social Sciences at Saint Louis University. 
Saint Louis, Missouri. 





Fairly well off, they saw in the credit 
union plan a chance to do charitable 
work for their neighbors. 

Gradually the three interested their 
friends. Father Murray brought the 
matter up at a meeting of the Holy 
Name Society. The credit union, in his 
plan, was not to be a project of that 
organization exclusively. But since its 
membership was loyal and well organ- 
ized, he suggested that the Holy Name 
men be the foundation of the proposed 
credit union. The men took to the 
idea. Like the original three, they 
were not in need of help themselves, 
but their general spirit of cooperation 
and the novelty of the idea spurred 
them on. 

Those chosen treasurer and general 
manager, as well as eighteen of the 
original twenty members were Holy 
Name men. For the most part they 
were Italo-Americans. They had only 
forty dollars in the treasury when 
their organization received its char- 
ter. By the time they granted their 
first loan three months later, that 
figure had mounted to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


The First Loan 


Looking out of his office window 
one day, Father Murray noticed a 
parishioner pacing up and down along 
the sidewalk. Finally the man en- 
tered and said he wanted to talk to 
the “Father who loans money.” The 
priest smiled a bit as the man went on. 
He wanted fifty dollars to clear up 
jumbled loans. Father Murray listened 
to the story and then recommended 
the petitioner to the credit union offi- 
cials. It was the new organization’s 
first loan. 

“The credit union has helped many 
poor men clear up their debts,” Fa- 
ther Murray testifies. “Take for ex- 








by W. B. Faherty, S.J. 


ample a parishioner I have in mind. 
Pedro owed two hundred dollars to 
various storekeepers. By means of a 
loan from the credit union he paid it 
back immediately. This offered him 
three advantages: (1) all his debts 
were now payable in one place; (2) 
the interest rate was low; (3) his 
local credit was restored.” 

The credit union officials urged him 
to pay back twenty dollars a month 
plus the interest due. By the time the 
whole loan was wiped out, he had the 
habit of bringing twenty dollars a 
month to the credit union treasurer. 
The treasurer encouraged him to con- 
tinue this practice of depositing twenty 
dollars a month, but now it was as 
savings. In this way he and many 
others learned the habit of thrift. 


Don't Feed the Mice 


Working on this homey principle, 
“If they have money around the house, 
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the mice will get it,’—a principle 
which his parishioners clearly under- 
stand—Father Murray continually 
urges them to put a sum in the treas- 
ury on pay day. This, he assures one, 
is the only way that you can get 
around the otherwise inevitable an- 
swer, “But I never have any money 
at the end of the month.” 


The Mount Carmel credit officials 
urge all borrowers to repay one tenth 
of their loan each month if borrower’s 
income justifies. The interest aver- 
ages 8 per cent yearly—a very low 
rate for small loans. 

Contrast this with the experience of 
one of the parishioners several years 
before the credit union began. Badly 
needing $140 for supplies for his 
family, he borrowed this money at 
five per cent interest. But in order to 
get around the law forbidding service 
charges on such loans, the loan shark 
added 25 dollars to the original amount 
for ‘handling fees.’ Thus to get his 
needed one hundred and forty, the 
parishioner had to sign for 165 dollars. 

When he reached home, his neigh- 
bors urged him to close the note im- 
mediately, and loaned him the money 
to do so. He returned right away with 
the money. The loan agent demanded 
the full $165—on a loan of only $140. 


The Battle of Toledo Heights 


But refinancing loans and teaching 
thrift are not the only ways in which 
the Mount Carmel Parish Credit 
Union aided its 400 members. Last 
Independence Day THE Puesio Star- 
JOURNAL told how several Spanish- 
Americans gained independent owner- 
ship of their property through the help 
of the credit union. 

The story dates back many years to 
the time these families squatted on a 
hillside near Pueblo, now called To- 
ledo Heights. They built their homes 
and paid one dollar a month rental to 
the Jackson-Carlisle Land Company 
which owned the tract. Since 1937 no 
one came to collect the rent. By July, 
1945, the land company no longer ex- 
isted and a resident of Pueblo had ac- 
quired tax title to the property. Word 
spread that he intended collecting 
from ten thousand to twelve thousand 
dollars ground rent from the families 
who had built their homes on the site. 
The residents could not even have 
hoped to pay this sum. 


In desperation they appealed to 
Clarence C. Bellinger and Robert 
Faricy, attorneys. In due time Bel- 
linger laid the problem before William 
Jackson of the Supreme Court of 
Colorado, the son of Helen Hunt Jack- 
son, the writer. Jackson cooperated 
vigorously in clearing the way for the 
squatters to gain legal possession of 
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the property on which their homes 
stood. 


Now the Mount Carmel Credit 
Union took action. It advanced four 
thousand dollars to purchase the prop- 
erty rights. This cost was prorated to 
the seventy families who repaid in 
proportion to the value of their prop- 
erty either $110, $89, $68, or $47. 
When the squatters paid off their 
share of the loan, they were given 
clear titles and deeds to their homes. 


This evidence of the benefit of co- 
operation was not lost on the people 
of Toledo Heights. Under the impetus 
of their recent advance, they have 
planned to improve their streets and 
to enlarge their water lines. 


Neighbors Follow Suit 


Their neighbors, too, have watched 
proceedings along Toledo Heights with 
appraising eyes. Twenty families in an 
area of Pueblo near the Arkansas 
River recently appealed for similar 
aid. Attorney Bellinger and the Mount 
Carmel Credit Union officials again set 
to work. 


“It is the policy of the church to be 
interested in the physical as well as 
the spiritual welfare of the individual,” 
Father Murray insists. “We believe if 
we help the individual economically 
we give him an opportunity to develop 
spiritually and socially and thus be- 
come a better Christian and finer citi- 
zen. 


125 New Home Owners 


Since its organization, the Mount 
Carmel credit union has helped 125 
families to become home owners. Dur- 


ing its first three years, it did not lose 
a penny. Since then it has had to write 
off a few loans. Recently, however, 
two weeks after charging one loan to 
loss the treasurer received the money. 

Compared with some huge city 
parish credit unions, the Mount Car- 
mel organization is young and small. 
But for interesting and valuable 
achievements, it ranks with the best. 

Recently a Western Archbishop 
urged each of his priests to encourage 
the establishment of a credit union in 
his parish. This revered prelate might 
well have had Mount Carmel Parish 
in mind. Certainly it has set an exam- 
ple which might well be followed more 
widely. 


Records of the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association indicate that there 
are 478 Catholic parish credit unions. 
It is estimated that there are 100 or 
more additional credit unions which 
are organized in a community or resi- 
dential basis, but which are actually 
sponsored by Catholic Churches, for 
example Westphalia (Iowa) Commu- 
nity Credit Union. 


Among leaders in the development 
of credit unions among Catholics are: 
Father Tompkins, Father Coady, and 
A. B. MacDonald, of St. Francis Xavier 
University in Nova Scotia; Bishop 
O’Hara of Kansas City; Bishop Muench 
of North Dakota; Father Lord and 
Mary Dooling of the Queen’s Work; 
Father Castel of Louisiana; Father 
McCarthy of Colorado; Father Mc- 
Guire of New Mexico; Father Sullivan 
of Jamaica; and Father Ganey of 
British Honduras. 





Toledo Heights homes saved by the credit union 








The president of the World Publishing Company spells out the impor- 
tance of the credit union to the individual member, as well as to the 


company sponsoring the credit union, and to civilization. 


The NEXT Two Steps 


by R. D. Zevin 


The World Publishing Company 

as advertising manager—some 12 
years ago—that it became generally 
known among the employees that I 
was a soft touch; that I had a very 
sympathetic ear for other people’s 
troubles. 

I recall a visit by one of the em- 
ployees in my cubicle—which was 
called an office in those days. He had 
a worried expression on his face and 
was obviously desperate. I had never 
met him before. His was a hard-luck 
story indeed and I even remember the 
details. 


& WASN’T LONG after I came to 


He Was Fired 

He owed a loan company $183 and 
had defaulted on his payments. The 
loan company had engaged counsel 
and had garnisheed his wages. So far 
it was a reasonably common story for 
those days. Then I learned something 
that to me was not ordinary. As a re- 
sult of this legal action, he had been 
fired. By that time my indignation 
knew no bounds. I took this man along 
to the office of the secretary-treasurer 
of the company, since retired. 

With an air of defiance, I demanded 
to know whether it was true, that an 
employee whose wages had been at- 
tached by court order was for that 
reason dismissed. After first remind- 
ing me that it had little to do with the 
company’s advertising policy, he pro- 
ceeded to explain to me the reasons 
for this drastic policy. 

Employees whose salaries were gar- 
nisheed by creditors were numerous. 
A garnishee automatically imposed a 





R. D. Zevin is president of the World Pub- 
lishing Company, Cleveland, Ohio—whose 
employees operate The World Publishing 
Credit Union. This article is drawn from an 
address delivered last November at the 
Northeastern Area Meeting of the Ohio 
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certain obligation upon the company. 
The secretary-treasurer in a sense be- 
came an officer of the law in the exe- 
cution of the court’s order, responsible 
for its execution. Our secretary- 
treasurer, for what appeared to be 
good reasons, refused to assume any 
such responsibility either for himself 
or on behalf of the company. As he 
explained it at that time, it did not 
seem to me that he was entirely in 
the wrong. 

Well, this employee was reinstated. 
I talked to the attorney for the credi- 
tor and made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the liquidation of the debt. 
During the course of my investigation, 
I learned that our employee had been 
in debt to this particular creditor for 
many years and that the debt con- 
stantly grew as a result of added in- 
terest, legal fees and other charges. 

It wasn’t long thereafter that our 
credit union was founded. Credit for 
its organization goes to our mutual 
friend, William H. Spooner, our per- 
sonnel director, and to Claude Clarke, 
counsel for the Ohio Credit Union 
League. From that day to this, no 
one’s salary has ever been garnisheed; 
no one has ever been fired for being 
in debt. Many hundreds have been 
made happier. 


From Then to Now 

From that day to this very day, I 
have supported our credit union with 
all the enthusiasm—all the vigor I 
could command. I have supported it 
as a charter member, as a borrower, 
as a co-signer on loans, as a company 
executive. Many of the fine things 
which the credit union does in our 
plant, where about 500 men and 
women are employed, accrue to the 
credit of the company. We have so 
thoroughly fused the credit union with 
the company’s Personnel Department 
that it is one and the same; the em- 
ployees are convinced that it is an- 
other of the company’s services. We 





have a full-time, competent book- 
keeper assigned to do nothing but 
credit union work—on the company 
payroll. Since the inception of the 
credit union, we instituted payroll de- 
ductions to liquidate loans and to 
foster savings. Credit union officials 
are permitted to take care of emer- 
gency credit union work on company 
time. When a member needs $100, the 
committee can act on the application 
in record time. The company’s Board 
Room is used far more frequently by 
credit union committees than by the 
company’s board of directors. I have 
never considered this in any other 
light than that it is good for our em- 
ployees, and therefore good for us. 


How Does Company Gain? 

Specifically, what are the advan- 
tages which accrue to the company’s 
benefit as a result of this policy? 

We have a very successful credit 
union. We have about 300 members, 
total assets of about $75,000. We have 
made some 1,700 loans totalling in ex- 
cess of $275,000. I have personally en- 
dorsed thousands upon thousands of 
dollars in loans. I assume they have 
all been paid since I’ve never been 
asked to make good on a defaulted 
loan. All of the officers and execu- 
tives of the company are members. 
Many are steady borrowers! 

In our business, class distinctions 
are bound to arise among employees. 
Printing pressmen consider them- 
selves superior to bookbinders, who, 
in turn, consider themselves superior 
to shipping clerks and porters. Office 
employees sometimes consider them- 
selves superior to all other people. 
Our credit union is a leveller of all 
mankind. I invariably attend the an- 
nual shareholders’ meeting. As you 
know, each member votes his mem- 
bership and not the number of shares 
he holds. There are gathered at these 
meetings pressmen, bookbinders, ship- 
ping clerks, executives, foremen, office 











clerks and porters. One year the presi- 
dent may be from the aristocracy of 
the pressroom—another year, he may 
be just a lowly shipping clerk. This 
cannot help but have a favorable 
effect on other mutual activities. How- 
ever, I think I am getting away from 
the point. 

In the pre-credit union era, it was 
very common in our company to ad- 
vance an employee anywhere from $5 
to $200 against his next week’s pay- 
check, to meet a family emergency. 
There was a certain amount of loss of 
self-respect on the part of the em- 
ployee who had to ask for these ad- 
vances. Of course, most of the money 
thus advanced was paid back. A great 
deal was not. Since the establishment 
of the credit union, the company has 
never been asked to dole out any 
loans or advances. This is one of the 
advantages which accrues to the 
benefit of the company. I am not dis- 
cussing the humanitarian aspects of 
credit unionism; there is very little of 
that phase which you don’t already 
know. 


Only Corporate Experience 

To many of our employees, credit 
union membership is their one and 
only corporate ownership experience. 
This is their one and only experience 
as owners in private enterprise. The 
credit union is called upon not alone 
to help them in time of need but to 
compensate them for the capital which 
they have invested. Management could 
not possibly have gotten the essential 
system across to workers as effectively 
as the credit union has done. So, I 
think in this respect the company has 
benefited in that our employees have 
received a rudimentary lesson in sim- 
ple business economics. 

Then there are the numerous and 
more obvious advantages which have 
accrued to the company: A debt-free 
employee is a happy employee. An 
employee who knows there are 300 
others who are ever ready—and in a 
position—to help him out when he is 
in need of help, is a steadier, more 
productive, more profitable employee 
from the management’s point of view. 

During the critical war years when 
labor was so difficult to recruit and 
even more difficult to hold, the credit 
union had a great deal to do with 
holding employees, perhaps more than 
in getting them. A worker who joins 
the. credit union becomes part of the 
family in very little time. Nothing 
really holds him as does a credit union. 


A Way of Life 
To me, credit unionism is a way of 
life. It is a step in the direction to. 
which all mankind is groping, how- 
ever blindly, and slowly. 
I know a great many of us have be- 
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come very cynical and have become 
convinced that civilization is going to 
hell. This conviction has been ex- 
pressed by previous generations, and 
with good reason, too. And there are 
sufficiently good grounds for believing 
it now. But I am the incurable opti- 
mist. 

Civilization will continue on its up- 
ward path and will help build the kind 
of world we all dream about. 


Every form of progress makes two 
steps forward and one step backward. 
We have just taken the most ghastly 
backward step in all history. We have 
not yet advanced from it. For hun- 
dreds of millions of human beings 
there is no liberation yet. A great 
many of us confuse the issues which 
confront us by believing that since our 
own society has not yet reached that 
degree of perfection toward which we 
strive, that, in itself, is reason for not 
being concerned with the creation of 
a better world for all of mankind. 


Most of us fall into one of two 
errors: We are either so complacent 
about our immediate surroundings 
that we are entirely unaware of the 
degradation of fellow human beings 
in distant lands, or we become so 
deeply involved in relatively minor 
social disorders in our own country 
that we do not consider it worthwhile 
to extend our efforts on behalf of all 
peoples. To us Americans, as a free 
people, is given the opportunity not 
alone of perfecting our own society, 
but to exert our influence on behalf 
of a world that is beaten; a world in 
which hundreds of millions of people 
live under conditions that are sub- 
human. 


I know the credit union movement 
cannot solve all the world’s ills. They 
are too numerous and too complex. 
However, the spirit of cooperation 
which prevails throughout the credit 
union movement is precisely the sort 
of thing which is needed if we are to 
take the next two steps forward. 
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The Man With the Pen 


This poem by the treasurer of the 
Illinois Teachers Credit Union is re- 
printed from Tue ILLINOIS WorRKER. 


Endowed with the faculty of medita- 
tion 

He muses—his soul aflame with uni- 
versal truth, 

In his eye the luster of understanding, 

On his heart the burden of the world. 

He holds his pen in obedience to his 
will— 


Directing his mind, gathering the 
nebulae 

Of truth from chaos—pursuing and 
subjecting, 

Analyzing and giving to the world the 
product 


Of his brain. The stars are his, the 
mountains, the seas, 

The sky, the foliage of the trees, the 
blades of grass. 

Truth is in all of these. He feels the 
divine impulse, 

The music of the world is in his soul, 

The light of distant stars kindle the 
flame of thought. 

He is the ruler of land and sea. 


Is this the bliss of Eden that slumbers? 

Is this the breath of God, the dream 
He dreamed, 

The glory of the divine, the passion 
of God, 

The passion of eternity, the torch of 
wisdom, 

The fruit of life, the immortal spirit? 

Is this, the gift sublime, to have do- 

minion 

land and sea, 

heavens, the stars, 

The depths of eternal laws, soul, free- 
dom, love? 

Is it for him the firmament glows, the 
endless blue, 

For him the heavenly torches light 
up the world? 

Is the interminable welkin awake for 
his piercing eye? 

Do the blossoms flourish and the rain- 
bow show, 

The gurgling stream, the song of bird, 
the flaming bush? 


O’er the 


to search 


The chasm, the thundering cataract, 
the drowsy hum 

Of bee, the wondermen of night with 
a thousand eyes, 

The lily, the amazing bud, the odor of 
wild grape— 

Ah, even his own perfect sense of per- 
ception— 

All these proclaim him the dreamer, 
the recipient 

Of nameless wonders. 
preter, 

And the torch of the world. Through 
him Eden lives.—E. W. Eubanks 


He is the inter- 
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CUNA Mutual Insurance Society— 


T WAS ALL in the day’s work. 
Although his job was more dan- 
gerous than most, he was confi- 
dent that he would return to his family 
that night, and for many nights to 
come. He was confident a few days 
before when he asked two of his 
friends to co-sign a credit union note 
for him. He was confident that morn- 
ing when he kissed his wife and chil- 
dren goodbye. He was confident just 
a moment before when he took a 
length of wire handed him by his 
helper and started to climb up to the 
power lines on which he was working. 
He expected to live to pay the $250 
loan he borrowed from the credit 
union. His co-signers knew him well 
and had no doubt that he would pay 
the obligation. 


Death Intervened 

But Death, as it often does, inter- 
vened. As he worked that day the 
borrower touched a live wire and was 
immediately killed. The 
paid the loan 

You will say, “Too bad the credit 
union didn’t carry Cuna Mutual Loan 
Protection. Then the insurance com- 
pany, not the co-signers or the widow, 
would have. paid the loan.” 

True. But that’s just the point. The 
reason Cuna Mutual did not pay the 
loan was that all this happened before 
credit union people had organized 
their own insurance society to provide 
such protection. 

In fact, history has it, a little vague- 
ly as to details, that this incident lead 
the Credit Union National Association, 
very early in its history, to form the 
Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, credit 
union owned and operated. 

The directors of that credit union, 
although the loan was fully repaid, 
were concerned over the fact that the 
money came from the pockets of the 
They thought something 
should be done to protect their mem- 
bers from such burdens. 

Investigation revealed that the few 
insurance companies which would 
provide such protection charged pre- 
miums which seemed and later proved 
to be excessive. This set off a chain 
of activities which finally lead, on May 


co-signers 


co-signers. 





O. H. Edgerton is assistant general manager 


of the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 





insurance pioneers 


FIRST (and only) insurance company organized specifically for the purpose 
of serving credit unions and credit union members within the organized credit 


union movement. 


FIRST to offer loan protection to credit unions on a group basis. 

FIRST to add total and permanent disability to such policies. 

FIRST to include delinquent interest without additional premium. 

FIRST to develop and offer credit unions the “Life Savings Plan.” 

FIRST to afford continuous coverage on so-called “military loans” with- 


out increased premiums. 


FIRST to sponsor legislation in a sincere attempt to give the policyholders a 
greater voice in the operation of a mutual insurance company. 


20, 1935, to the organization meeting 
of the board of directors of the Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society, incorpo- 
rated under the insurance laws of 
Wisconsin, and operated by Credit 
union leaders as an affiliate of the 
Credit Union National Association. 

The first directors were the mem- 
bers of Cuna’s executive committee: 
Edward A. Filene, Massachusetts; Roy 
F. Bergengren, Wisconsin; Claude E. 
Clarke, Ohio; Earl Rentfro, Missouri; 
Thomas W. Doig, Wisconsin; C. R. Or- 
chard, Washington, D. C.; Edward L. 
Shanney, Massachusetts; Hubert M. 
Rhodes, North Carolina; John L. 
Moore, California; and Charles G. Hy- 
land, Wisconsin. Mr. Filene was 
elected president at that meeting, but 
he found it necessary to resign before 
the next meeting, on September 28, 
1935 when Mr. Clarke was elected to 
the position. 

Other officers of the first board were 
Mr. Bergengren, first vice president 
and general manager; Mr. Doig, sec- 
ond vice president; Mr. Hyland, treas- 
urer; and Mr. Rentfro, secretary and 
assistant general manager in charge 
of operations. 

At the May meeting the treasurer 
and the general manager were author- 
ized to borrow the $25,000 required 
for capital reserves, but they were 
instructed that negotiation for this 
loan should be discontinued if the In- 
surance Commissioner refused to ap- 
prove the rate of five cents or less per 
one hundred dollars per month of 
coverage. Other companies were 
charging from eight to twenty cents. 


Before Single Policy Written! 

At the September meeting Mr. Ber- 
gengren reported that before Cuna 
Mutual had written a single policy “it 
had pretty much accomplished its 
original purpose of reducing the cost 





H. Edgerton 


of this insurance to the borrower, 
since other companies have now re- 
duced their rates about one-half.” 


Worrisome Days, But... 

The $25,000 capital reserves were 
borrowed from Mr. Filene, famous 
credit union founder. During the first 
year an additional $10,000 of borrowed 
funds were needed to pay claims and 
operating expenses. “These were wor- 
risome days, indeed,” recalls Earl 
Rentfro, who had immediate respon- 
sibility for the operations of the So- 
ciety from its beginning until he re- 
tired in 1945. “We felt, however, that 
the credit unions would respond to the 
Society and they did.” 
. This response was so great that 
Cuna Mutual has enjoyed a remark- 
able growth both in the ability to ex- 
tend and liberalize its field of service 
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Cuna Mutual directors at 1946 annual meeting: Pratt, Jack Fortnum (comptroller, resigned), Thomas 
W. Doig (managing director), Lash, Shanney, De Ramus, Reid, Davis, Moore, Feller, Farr and Moses. 


and in the amount of its total cover- 
age. 

Even in summary the review of this 
progress is impressive. 

In August 1935 the company began 
business with the “Number 1” loan 
protection contract being issued to the 
Wichita Postal Employees, Wichita, 
Kansas. This original type of coverage 
(the A plan) was written on selected 
individual risks; the premiums were 
paid by the borrowers, and were com- 
puted as were those on policies writ- 
ten by other companies, on the entire 
amount of the loans for the entire 
period. The history-making rate set 
by Cuna Mutual was 4% cents per 
$100 per month of the loan, an effec- 
tive rate of about 9 cents per $100 of 
monthly balances. 


At the end of the first year Cuna 
Mutual’s coverage total reached $11,- 
387,855. The Society was serving 700 
credit unions; had protected over 250,- 
000 loans; had paid 98 claims amount- 
ing to $10,972. The first claim, for $40, 
was paid to the Milwaukee Employees 
Credit Union, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 

As the strength of the company in- 
creased the directors constantly took 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
to liberalize and extend the services 
provided. 


In 1936 Disability benefits were 
added to the A plan without extra 
cost, and shortly thereafter the A plan 
without Disability (A-WD) was 
added at 4 cents per $100 per month of 
coverage. 


In 1936, also, the AA plan was ini- 
tiated. This, a revolutionary idea at 
the time, provided coverage for all 
loans made by the credit union to in- 
dividuals—with some exceptions as to 
age. The credit union pays the pre- 
miums from its earnings. At first the 
premiums were 82 cents per $100 of 
unpaid balances per month, which was 
somewhat lower than the effective 
rate charged for plan A. Before long, 
however, it was possible to make the 
AA plan even more attractive by the 
addition of the Disability clause at 
the same time the rate was lowered to 
7% cents. 

Early in 1938 this AA plan was 
made available without the Disability 
clause (AA-WD) for 6% cents, and 
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that rate was reduced to 6 cents in 


1942. 


Life Savings Introduced 

Nineteen thirty-eight saw too the 
introduction of Life Savings Insur- 
ance. This was a natural credit union 
development since it provided low- 
cost life insurance, so badly needed 
by the wage earners who make up 
credit union membership, and _ it 
helped credit unions encourage thrift 
habits. Under it the lives of the credit 
union’s members are insured in the 
amount of their share balances, ex- 
cept that the amount provided any one 
member in any one credit union may 
not exceed $1,000, and the shares must 
be deposited before the member is 55 
years old. Shares accumulated from 
55 to 70 years of age carry decreasing 
amounts of insurance. Deposits made 
after the member is 70 years old carry 





Illinois, President 


DeRamus, 


Joseph S. 
Other Cuna Mutual Directors 

W. W. Pratt, Pennsylvania, Vice President 

Gurden P. Farr, 

G. F. Feller, 

Edward L. Shanney, Massachusetts 


Michigan, Secretary 


Minnesota, Treasurer 


John L. Moore, California 
Moses C. Davis, Georgia 
William Reid, New York 
Harry C. Lash, lowa 
Harold Moses, Louisiana 


no insurance. The ICUL (Illinois 
Credit Union League) Credit Union, 
was the first to sign up for this policy. 

In the meanwhile, in June 1937, the 
individual life insurance program was 
inaugurated, with Thomas W. Doig 
buying the first policy. This has been 
expanded to include unusually attrac- 
tive Ordinary Life, Renewable Term, 
and Single Premium Decreasing Term 
(primarily for home mortgage pro- 
tection) policies. While the expansion 
of this service is still in its formative 
stage, it is expected to make great 
headway in the coming years. 

(For a discussion of the place each 
of these policies have in the insurance 
program of the individual credit union 
member, see the article, “Your Insur- 
ance Program,” by C. F. Eikel, Jr., in 
the January 1497 Brince.) 


Then Area Meetings 


In 1943 an amendment to the Wis- 
consin insurance laws was obtained 
which made it possible for policyhold- 
ers to meet and take official action in 
nearby area meetings. They no longer 
had to go to the expense and time- 
consuming trouble of attending the 
annual meeting if they wished to ex- 
ercise their right to control their in- 
surance company. This was indeed a 
pioneering step toward making a mu- 
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Cuna Mutual staff enacts typical busy scene in day’s activities 


tual insurance company democratic in 
fact as well as in name 


Other Testimony 


Cuna Mutual 
history do not, of course, complete the 
testimony that the Society has been 
successful in its drive toward its ob- 
jective—maximum the 
wage earner, For 
example: 


These milestones in 


for 
spent. 


insurance 
per dollar 

There are the regularly published 
studies of professional analysts: Best's 
Life Insurance Reports says, “Upon 
the foregoing analysis of its present 
position we recommend this com- 
pany.” Dunne’s International Insur- 
ance Reports says “A+—Excellent.” 

And there are the grateful expres- 
sions from individuals which are con- 
stantly coming in 

From California: “His mother was 
very grateful to receive this (Life 
Savings) insurance which was used to 
pay for his burial.” 


From Alabama: “It made me feel 


T. B. Benson, assistant comptroller, discusses 
an annual statement problem with Esther 


Strood, supervisor of Group Accounting. 
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good to go into this home and to hear 
the expressions made when I handed 
his wife the check and the note and 
mortgage paid in full.” 

From Tennessee: “Our credit union 
has almost doubled itself in both loans 
and shares since we have been insured 
by Cuna.” 

From Minnesota: “Please accept our 
sincere thanks for the wonderful serv- 
ice your organization is rendering.” 

And then there are the figures—cold 
perhaps unless you can imagine the 
many heart-moving, friend-in-need 
scenes they represent, but in any case 
significant. 

In less than 12 years the assets of 
your company have climbed from 
“minus” $35,000 to a “plus” greater 
than $1,000,000—with one half million 
in unassigned surplus. The one policy 
has grown to 8,728—representing more 
than $130,000,000 of insurance in force. 
The first claim of $40 has increased to 
28,335 in number for an aggregate 
amount of $4,150,487. 

This rapid growth is gratifying evi- 
dence of the soundness of the vision 
which led to the formation of the So- 
ciety and of the strength of the credit 
union movement itself. The support 
which led to these achievements—the 
united work of countless credit union 
people, local, provincial and state, in- 
ternational—will without doubt carry 
us forward far beyond our present 
position. For like the credit union it- 
self, this credit union owned and con- 
trolled insurance society is organized 
for service, and it has already demon- 
strated the value of its service. Many 


Cover Picture 


Another Cuna Mutual claim payment is be- 
ing written into the history of another credit 
union (there are some 400 of them each 
month). Betty Myhre is operating the spe- 
cial machine which writes claim check, 
voucher, claim journal, and credit union 
ledger card in single operation.—This and 
other Cuna Mutual office pictures on this 
page are by Photocopy Service, Madison. 


credit union officials, many widows 
who were saved from the burden of 
completing payment of their hus- 
band’s loans, will testify to that. 


The Cuna Mutual Staff 


Thomas W. Doig, Managing Director 
& General Manager. 

O. H. Edgerton, Assistant General 
Manager. 

C. F. Eikel, Jr., Assistant to Man- 
aging Director. 

Charles G. Hyland, Comptroller. 

Thomas B. Benson, Assistant Comp- 
troller. 

Kathryn Long, Secretary to Man- 
aging Director. 

Elaine Richgels, Secretary to As- 
sistant General Manager. 

Hazel Moe, Cashier. 

Wayland Torpy, Junior Accountant. 


Group UNDERWRITING DEPARTMENT 


Gertrude Hawkins, Supervisor. 
Madonna Remick 


Lire DEPARTMENT 


Ralph Peterson, Supervisor. 
Joyce Conrad. 

Velda Thompson. 

Rebecca Lothe. 


Group AccoUNTING DEPARTMENT 

Esther Strood, Supervisor. 
Betty Myhre. 
Mazel Olson. 
Wilda Cloyd. 
Delma Berg. 
Barbara Worple. 
Mary Weaver. 

Fern Hutchinson. 


Cxiaim DEPARTMENT 
Ann Bauhs, Supervisor. 
Virginia Lumina. 
Mary Hines. 
MAIL AND FILES 
Jean Chapman. 


STENOGRAPHERS 


Bernice Johnson. 
Marcell Sturgis. 
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Membership Drive 


Supplementary Reports 

THE FOLLOWING REPORTS for the Fourth 
Annual International Credit Union 
Membership Drive were received after 
the February Brince, which contained 
the official final standings, went to 
press. The Manitoba report was the 
first received from that league, so 
represents a net gain; the other re- 
ports include figures received in time 
for the official roundup. 


District of Columbia............ 3,120 
DG os ceut dd eceeeseeee 711 
TTT FO ee ere oe 1,614 
WH un eeesensawvenksboaeuae 814 
BE as 5 dea eendadwaun 631 
SR WN 4h di awevecanscdessoctas 7,338 


These reports would have increased 
the official total by 1,782, bringing it 
to 102,874. 


Ontario Won 
Contrary to our February report, 
Ontario won its membership drive 
contest with Michigan, since it gained 
a larger percentage of its quota. 


Milestones 


@ Francis H. Schneider was recently 
appointed Credit Union Examiner by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. He was previously treasurer 
of the Lukas-Harold Employees Fed- 
eral Credit Union in Indianapolis, In- 
diana, and in his three years of service 
with that credit union helped it grow 
from a new organization to one hav- 
ing several thousand members. An 
article written by him about this 
credit union appeared in the April 
1945 Bripce. His duties as treasurer 
included periodical lectures to new 
employees to acquaint them with the 
nature of, and services afforded by, 
the credit union. Since his appoint- 
ment, he has been working with Fed- 


eral credit unions in Michigan and 
northern Indiana. 

@ Robert W. Pogue has also just been 
appointed Credit Union Examiner to 
serve in Indiana and Michigan. His 
previous experience included a year 
as treasurer of the U. S. Naval Ord- 
nance Plant Indianapolis Employees 
Federal Credit Union, of Indianapolis 
(the same credit union, except for a 
change of name, for which Mr. 
Schneider had previously served as 
treasurer). It was Mr. Pogue’s re- 
sponsibility to help guide the credit 
union through the latter part of the 
difficult reconversion period. 


Coming Events 


March 21-22—Texas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Black- 
stone, Ft. Worth. 

March 22—Connecticut Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Taft, New Haven. 

March 22—Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Hotel Lamar, 
Salina. 

March 22—Credit Union Clinic, Ra- 
cine Hotel, Racine, Wisconsin. 

March 29—District of Columbia 
Credit Union League annual meeting, 
Hamilton Hotel, Washington. 

April 11-12—Alberta Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Paliser Hotel, 
Calgary. 

April 11-13—Ohio Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo. 

April 12—Pennsylvania Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Bethlehem, Bethlehem. 

April 19—Indiana Credit 
League annual meeting, 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 

April 25-26—Ontario Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Prince Ed- 
ward Hotel, Windsor. 

May 2-3—Minnesota Credit Union 


Union 
Claypool 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


League annual St. 
Hotel, St. Paul. 

May 9—Annual meeting of Policy- 
holders, Cuna Mutual Insurance So- 
ciety, Hotel Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

May 9—Annual meeting of Cuna 
Supply Cooperative members, Hotel 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

May 10-11—Annual Meeting of Na- 
tional Directors, Credit Union Nation- 
al Association, Hotel Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

May 17—Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Detroit. 

September 19-20—Wisconsin Credit 
Union League annual meeting. 


Look Here 


If you’re looking for a place 

Where helpful funds abound; 

Where they do more downright bank- 
ing 

Than most any bank in town; 

Where the cares of life and home 

Find an everlistening ear; 

If you really have your troubles 

See the CREDIT UNION here. 


meeting, Paul 


If your “Sonny” needs a pair of shoes 
Or “Daddy” needs a car, 

Or “Mother” needs a fur coat 

Made of skins sent from afar, 

If insurance needs a paying 

And there’s taxes drawing near, 
Don’t spend all your time apraying 
See the CREDIT UNION here. 


They will listen to your story. 

They won’t delve into your past. 

If they think that you are worthy 
You have found a friend at last. 

They will help you pay the doctor. 
They'll allay each money fear— 

If you'll only tell your troubles 

To our CREDIT UNION here.—F. Charles 
Imm, Donora Iron & Steel Federal 
Credit Union, Donora, Pennsylvania. 
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Another family, in Minnesota, saved from staggering debt thanks to credit union movement's own insyrance service. 
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What About It? 


Pardon Us, Please 

The answer we gave last month in 
reply to the question from Ontario re- 
garding life savings insurance was in- 
correct. H. E. Kinnerly and E. W. 
Eubanks, of Illinois, both detected and 
called our attention to this error. 

THE QUESTION was: “I saved $500 
before age fifty-five and $1,500 addi- 
tional before sixty in my credit union. 
Is there any way I can get $1,000 
coverage after sixty-five under life 
savings?” 

THE CORRECT ANSWER IS: Only $1,000 
of savings of any individual is insur- 
able in any one credit union. Benefits 
are determined according to the age 
at which the savings were deposited. 
Therefore the $500 referred to above 
would be insured 100 percent and only 
$500 of the $1,500 amount would be in- 
sured for a benefit of 75 percent or 
$375. The total insurance would be 
$875 and there is no way in which 
that could be increased in this credit 
union. If, however, you are eligible to 
membership in another credit union 
which has life savings insurance and 
you are not yet 70 years old, a deposit 
of $500 in shares of this second credit 
union would be insured 25 percent or 
$125. This would raise your total in- 
surance benefit to $1,000. 


Federal or State? 
QUESTION (FROM ILLINOIS): 


Can you tell me what the difference 
is of the credit unions under federal 
and state laws? Under what law does 
our credit union operate? What is the 
Credit Union National Association? 
The officers of our credit union would 
like to know the answers to these 
questions. 

ANSWER: 


Credit unions operate under char- 
ters issued either by the state or by 
the federal government just as banks 
operate under State or National char- 
ters. Your credit union has a charter 
from the State of Illinois and you must 
therefore operate under the Credit 
Union Section of the Illinois law and 
not the federal law. 

The organized credit union move- 
ment exists in order to protect and 
further the development of credit 
unions and thus to combat usury. You 
and other individuals, who had the 
same needs, joined together to form 
your credit union. Your credit union, 
having problems in common with 
other credit unions, joined together 
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You are invited to submit your questions on 

any credit union problems to this department. 

You are also welcome to contribute your own 


ideas on the answers printed here. What's 
on your mind? 








in the Illinois Credit Union League. 
The Illinois Credit Union League, re- 
quiring services which other states 
must have also, joined together with 
these states in the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association. This is our organ- 
izational setup. 

When your credit union joined the 
Illinois Credit Union League it auto- 
matically became affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association. 


Automobile Insurance 
QUESTION (FROM CALIFORNIA): 


In reading a recent issue of Brince, 
I noticed that there is a movement to 
develop some type of automobile in- 
surance coverage for members of 
credit unions, which, it is expected, 
will give a substantial reduction in 
rates. As a member of the board of 
directors of our credit union I have 
been asked to write for information 
regarding this plan.. We are of course 
interested in anything which will 
benefit our members. I would appre- 
ciate your sending me information re- 
garding this plan and what qualifica- 
tions, if any, are necessary to obtain 
proposed rate reduction. Can a Wis- 
consin company insure automobiles 
for us in California? 


ANSWER: 


It is the thought of our executive 
committee that we should endeavor 
to concentrate a large portion of the 
automobile insurance business in one 
company. The Employers Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company has agreed 
that they will keep separate record on 
credit union experience. This should 
give us valuable information to deter- 
mine our future course in this matter. 

The Employers Mutual is qualified 
to write automobile insurance business 
in all states of the Union and has 
offices in all principal cities. They are 
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qualified to write business in Califor- 
nia. We are requesting them to send 
you further particulars. 


Insurance on Charged Off Loans 
QUESTION (FROM QUEBEC): 


One of our members who has a loan 
balance of $167 has lost his job and the 
collection of the outstanding balance 
is doubtful. During the past year two 
payments on account were made after 
the matter was referred to our solici- 
tor for collection. In your question 
and answer department of Bripce 
there appeared an item directing man- 
agers to charge accounts that ap- 
peared uncollectable to the reserve 
fund and that any subsequent pay- 
ments could be credited to the re- 
serve fund. It has not yet been de- 
cided that this account is definitely 
uncollectable. In this circumstance to 
write off the loan would remove the 
protection which the insurance pro- 
vides and for which premiums have 
been paid since the loan was made. 
Will you please tell us what is the gen- 
eral practice in regard to the distribu- 
tion of an account of this kind. 


ANSWER: 


If there is grave doubt as to the 
possibility of collecting a loan the bal- 
ance should be charged to the reserve 
fund. The reserve fund was created 
for this purpose and can be used only 
for this purpose. The statement of 
assets of a credit union is more accu- 
rate when these doubtful accounts are 
charged off. 

Charged off accounts may have the 
benefit of Cuna Mutual Loan Protec- 
tion insurance. However, in such a 
case it is necessary to insure all eligi- 
ble charged off balances. Just record 
the amount of charged off loans each 
month in addition to the loan balance 
outstanding and compute the premium 
on the basis of these two items. If you 
decide to insure these loans you should 
so advise CUNA Mutual on the cover- 
age report accompanying the first pre- 
mium paid on this basis. 


Membership in CUNA Credit 
Union 


QUESTION (FROM PENNSYLVANIA): 


Please inform me if I may join your 
national chapter credit union as I am 
interested in Life Savings (share) in- 
surance. If you find that it is possible 
for me to become a member, kindly 
send me immediately necessary appli- 
cation forms for two joint accounts. 


BRIDGE 





ANSWER: 


Our credit union here at Cuna head- 
quarters in Madison is known as the 
Cuna Credit Union. You would be 
eligible to membership and we do pro- 
vide for joint accounts. Cuna Credit 
Union by-laws provide that any em- 
ployees of the Credit Union National 
Association and such other persons as 
the board of directors may elect are 
eligible to membership. 


Tax on Safe Deposit Box Rental 
QUESTION (FROM RHODE ISLAND): 


In paying our bill for safe deposit 
box rental at the local bank, we 
deducted the federal tax. The bank 
through its attorneys stated they knew 
of no rule exempting federal credit 
unions from the payment of this tax 
and have asked for an additional 
remittance. Will you please give us 
the number of the Regulation in the 
Excise Tax Manual which covers this 
point, so that we may support our 
position. 


ANSWER: 


Federal credit unions are exempt 
from payment of taxes on safe deposit 
box rental. Quoted below are some 
paragraphs from a legal opinion by 
the attorney of the FDIC which should 
answer the question which has been 
raised by the attorney for the bank 
with which you are dealing. 

“The Chapter of the Internal Code 
which imposes the tax on safe deposit 
boxes makes no exemptions whatso- 
ever as to its applicability. In 1939 a 
ruling was issued by the Sales Tax 
Division of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue which reads in part as fol- 
lows (S.T. 880, INT. REV. CUMM. 
Bul. 1939—1 (Part 1) p. 356). 


“Section 18 of the Federal Credit 
Union Act approved June 26, 1934 (48 
Stat., 1216), as amended by section 4 
of the Act of December 6, 1937 (51 
Stat., 4), provides in part as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 18. The Federal credit unions 
organized hereunder, their property, 
their franchises, capital reserves, sur- 
pluses, and other funds, and their in- 
come shall be exempt from all iaxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States or any other State, Ter- 
ritorial, or local taxing authority, ex- 
cept that any real property and any 
tangible personal property of such 
Federal credit unions shall be subject 
to Federal, State, Territorial, and local 
taxation to the same extent as other 
similar property is taxed... 

“In view of the foregoing pro- 
visions of the Federal Credit Union 
Act, as amended, it is held that those 
credit unions which are organized and 
operated under the terms of that law 
are exempt from the tax imposed by 
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section 741 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
on the amount paid for the use of a 
safe deposit box.’ 

“Section 307 of the Revenue Act of 
1943 amended several sections of the 
Internal Revenue Code so as to effect 
a termination of numerous excise tax 
exemptions, formerly applicable, with 
respect to articles sold for the use of 
and service rendered to the United 
States Government. The taxes affected 
by this Section of the 1943 Law are 
the retailers’ excise taxes and manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes, and taxes ap- 
plicable to telegraph, telephone, etc., 
facilities, and transportation taxes. 
Section 307 of the 1943 Law in no way 
amended or altered the provisions of 
the Revenue Code relating to the tax 
on safe deposit boxes. 

“Federal credit unions do not ac- 
quire their tax exemption on the 
theory that they are the United States 
or agencies of the United States en- 
titled to Federal Tax Exemption. Their 
tax exemption is acquired by force of 
Section 18 of the Federal Credit Union 
Act. We are of the opinion that the 
exemption extended to Federal credit 
unions by Section 18 of the Federal 
Credit Union Act is nowise affected 
by Section 307 of the Reventie Act of 
1943. In the event any attempt is 
made to collect the tax from Federal 
credit unions, or in the event a con- 
trary stand is taken by any of the In- 
ternal Revenue Collectors, the credit 
unions involved should advise this 
Corporation immediately.” 


Name of Credit Union 
QUESTION (FROM PENNSYLVANIA): 


Our Board of Directors have had 
considerable discussion on our letter- 
head. A minority cannot see the in- 
serting of the word “Co-operative,” 
since it is not our charter name. We 
would appreciate your opinion. Tech- 
nically, it should read “. . . Federal 
Credit Union.” Would it be a serious 
error to use the present letterhead? 
Is it permissable? The education 
committee’s viewpoint is, we are a co- 
operative, and should emphasize the 
fact. 

ANSWER: 


The Federal Act under which your 
credit union operates provides that the 





name of your credit union shall be 
specifically stated in the Organization 
Certificate. Your by-laws provide 
that the name of your credit union 
shall be the “. . . . Federal Credit 
Union.” If you want to change the 
name, you must amend the by-laws in 
the usual manner. 

You ask my opinion as to whether 
it is proper for you to have a letter- 
head which shows the name of your 
credit union as the “. . . . Cooperative 
Federal Credit Union” when the ac- 
tual legal name of your credit union is 
the “.... Federal Credit Union.” My 
opinion is that it is not proper to have 
such a letterhead. 

Your Board of Directors, I think, 
are entirely correct if they wish to 
stress the fact that your credit union 
is a cooperative, but why do they have 
to change the-legal name of your 
credit union to accomplish that? 

Your letterhead carries a statement 
that your credit union is “owned and 
operated by and for the people of the 
Catholic Parish.” That 
phrase is descriptive of your credit 
union. If your Board feels that it is 
not entirely descriptive, they might 
consider changing that phrase. It 


could read “......... Federal Credit 
Union—cooperatively owned and op- 
GUE Oe bv aceskves ”. or some such 
phraseology. 


Calculating Dividends 
QUESTION (FROM LOUISIANA): — 
Our Board of Directors is of the 
opinion that dividends should be paid 
on shares which were on deposit for 
at least one month during the year 
even though they are withdrawn be- 
fore the dividend date. Is it proper to 
pay dividends on shares that have 

been withdrawn? 


ANSWER: 


Dividends are paid only on shares 
outstanding at the end of the dividend 
period and for the actual number of 
months that the shares were on de- 
posit in the Credit Union. 


Bonds ior Assistant Treasurer 
QUESTION (FROM Texas): 

In order to efficiently carry on the 
work: of our credit union we have 
elected an assistant treasurer whom 
we desire to bond. In case your appli- 
cation does not show it, would you 
advise us the cost of the treasurer’s 
bond as well as the probable cost of 
the bond for the assistant treasurer? 


ANSWER: 

The rate for a faithful performance 
bond is four dollars per thousand and 
three dollars per thousand for an 
honesty bond. The rate is the same for 
the assistant treasurer as for the 
treasurer. 
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Here are some ideas credit unions 
have already used successfully 
plus some BRIDGE suggestions 
which you may want to try out 
as-is or adapted to meet your par- 
ticular needs. 


As a matter of fact, credit unions 
and credit union organizations affili- 
ated with Cuna may lift any Bripce 
items freely for their publications and 
releases. All others* should observe 
the copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from Brince before reprinting 
material. Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of signed 
articles and illustrations. Bripce need 
not, however, be mentioned as the 
source of the material, although where 
it seems suitable to do so, this will be 
appreciated. 


Suggestions for Use 


We hope credit union officials will 
find these suggestions helpful in pre- 
paring informational materials about 
the services their credit union offers 
their members. These may be used— 
either without change or adapted to 
special uses—in payroll inserts, cir- 
culars, blotters, posters, bulletins, ad- 
vertisements, company house organs, 
or other appropriate mediums at hand. 


The illustrations may be traced on 
mimeograph stencils, reproduced di- 
rectly by a photo-offset process, or 
made into linecuts for the standard 
letterpress printing. 


Please 


Brivce would greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving copies of any and all publica- 
tions credit unions issue, so that it 
may know what credit union people 
are finding most effective, and so that 
it may pass on to others good new 
ideas developed. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically obtained, 
may be had of the following Idea Ex- 
change features: “If you are plan- 
ning...” on this page; “The bird with 
the big bill” on page 15; “They don’t 
have a worry ...” on page 16; and 
“Figures tell the story” on page 17. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able, to Bridge, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 
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If YOU. are planning a new spring out. 
fit—and those plans call for some extra 
funds—don’'t forget our handy, speedy, 
confidential credit union loan service. 


A Light Case of Wealth 

“It's just like finding $51.82,” ex- 
claimed Mary. 

“It certainly was a painless opera- 
tion,” said John. 

In any event they did have a $51.82 
bonus in their credit union share ac- 
count because: a year ago they had 
started to save every penny they re- 
ceived (that is, every copper coin) and 
also to keep their Cuna Calendar Bank 
up to date, by dropping a nickel in 
every day and a quarter every month. 

By the end of the year they had put 
$21.25 in the bank, and their contacts 
with the business world had netted 
them $30.57 in pennies. 


“At this rate we'll have at least a 
light case of wealth one of these days,” 
murmured Mary. 

“By the time Jimmie is 21 years old, 
it'll add up to $1,500 or so, what with 
the dividends,” was practical John’s 
comment. “Even if we never saved 
another cent.” 


Loans 

You have saved over $7000 in your 
credit union, with this purpose in mind 
that money might be available when 
members needed to borrow it. Only a 
part of this money is being used, only 
$2500 of it. If we were certain that 
no one needed the balance, or could 


EXCHANGE 


not use this to advantage, there would 
be no need to mention it, but there are 
few of us who could not use this 
money to save money, if we knew how 
and when to borrow. 

For example, at different seasons of 
the year, you need pretty large sums, 
for taxes say, or for clothes, fuel, fur- 
niture, for any number of things. 
Don’t cash in your Victory Bonds, 
your certificates or your shares, until 
you are absolutely forced to. Cling to 
your savings as long as you can. A 
loan from your own company, from 
your own friends, in the best sense of 
the word, which you easily pay off in 
small payments each week at small in- 
terest, will preserve all your savings 
for you, until tough luck really strikes. 
It sometimes is wise to borrow, and in 
asking you to do so, we desire only to 
see your savings grow, your security 
increase.—Amherst Credit Union, 
Amherst, Nova Scotia. 


The Art of Getting Along! 

Sooner or later, a man, if he is wise, 
discovers that business life is a mix- 
ture of good days and bad, victory and 
defeat, give and take. 

He learns that it doesn’t pay to be a 
sensitive soul—that he should let some 
things go over his head like water off 
a duck’s back. 

He learns that he who loses his 
temper usually loses. 

He learns that all men have burnt 
toast for breakfast now and then and 
that he shouldn’t take the other fel- 
low’s grouch too seriously. 

He learns that carrying a chip on his 
shoulder is the easiest way to get into 
a fight. 

He learns that the quickest way to 
become unpopular is to carry tales and 
gossip about others. 

He learns that it doesn’t matter so 
much who gets the credit so long as 
the business shows a profit. 

He comes to realize that the busi- 
ness could run along perfectly well 
without him. 

He learns that even the janitor is 
human, and that it doesn’t do any 
harm to smile and say “Good-morn- 
ing” if it is raining. 

He learns that most of the other 
fellows are as ambitious as he is, that 
they have brains that are as good or 
better and that hard work and not 
cleverness is the secret of success. 

















He learns to sympathize with the 
learner coming into the business, be- 
cause he remembers how bewildered 
he was when he first started out. 

He learns not to worry when things 
go wrong because experience has 
shown that if he always gives his best 
his average will break pretty well. 

He learns that no man ever gets to 
first base alone and that it is only 
through cooperative effort that we 
move on to better things. 

He learns that bosses are not mon- 
sters trying to get the last ounce of 
work out of him for the least amount 
of pay, but that they are usually fine 
men who have succeeded through hard 
work and who want to do the right 
thing. 

He learns that the folks are not any 
harder to get along with in one place 
than another and that “getting along” 
depends about 98 percent on his own 
behavior.—Wilford A. Peterson. 


SPEAKING oF “Art oF GETTING ALONG” 
Money plays a part—Start the regu- 
lar Savings-Habit today—1947 may 
require additional finances. 
This is the month to 
Christmas Savings. 
This is the month to consider Vaca- 
tion Fund. 
This is the month to check up on 
your Automobile Insurance.—Stand- 
ard Oil Company Employees Credit 
‘Union, Louisville, Kentucky (a similar 
message is distributed to all employees 
every week.) 


start your 








CREDIT UNION OFFICE HOURS 
10:30 A. M. to 4:30 P. M., daily Monday through Friday. 
6:00 P. M. to 8:00 P. M. Monday. 
224 Electric Bldg., 700 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Telephone MAin 2611. 
Credit Committee meets every Monday evening at 7:00. 


Board of Directors meets on the 3rd Thursday of every 
month at 7:00 P. M. Meetings are open and all 
members are urged to attend and express their 
views. 

Last page of the attractive and 
helpful French-fold leaflet issued by 
the Cleveland Telephone Employees 
Credit Union, Cleveland, Ohio. Many 
otherwise fine promotional materials 
fail to give adequate direction to the 
credit union’s office. 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 


Age of Success 

Discussing the age of man’s success, 
the New York Times remarked that 
most of us find ourselves only when 
we are past thirty, or even well along 
toward forty. The college graduate, 
the editorial said, is “often a difficult, 
harried, world-weary young fellow” 
who distrusts his own abilities and en- 
vies self-assured elders. But, con- 
tinued the paper, “along about thirty- 
five a man usually finds some one 
thing he can do better than any other 
thing.” 

The age of thirty-eight is sometimes 
mentioned as a critical year; and “the 
greatest contentment may come be- 
tween forty and sixty.” These later 
years, concluded the writer, are the 
good years, the age of certainty. Lucky 
individuals, of course, find their spe- 
cial abilities much earlier and begin a 
construction period when the less for- 
tunate majority are still casting about 
and experimenting. Personnel direc- 
tors and employers generally try to 
help young men find their niche ear- 
lier. It’s often a problem in self-edu- 
cation.—CHATTER. 


Wise Men Say— 


@ Hope is like a road in the country; 
there was never a road, but when 
many people walk on it, the road 
comes into existence.—Lusin, trans- 
lated from the Chinese by Lin Yutang. 


@ If peace is to come, it must be with- 
in your own mind and heart. If hatred 
is to die, you must scotch it within 
yourself. If intelligence is to triumph, 
you must be intelligent. There is no 
other pathway, no other salvation.— 
Henry M. Wriston. 


@ He that is rich need not live spar- 
ingly, and, he that can live sparingly 
need not be rich.—Benjamin Franklin. 
@ While there is a lower class I am 
in it. While there is a criminal class 
I am of it. While there is a soul in 
prison I am not free.—Eugene V. Debs. 
@ There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.—William Shakespeare. 

@ He is not only idle who does noth- 
ing, but he is idle who might be better 
employed.—Socrates. 

@ In fair weather prepare for foul— 
Thomas Fuller. 


Joint Accounts 

Many members are unaware of the 
importance of joint accounts. 

If the sole owner of an account 
should die, the money might be tied 
up for a long time. 

However, the surviving member of 
a joint account would still have com- 
plete freedom of action with the ac- 








The bird with the big bill. 


If your pocketbook can’t take care of 
it, don’t forget our handy, speedy. 
confidential credit union loan service. 


count, and it would not have to be 
probated. 


If one member should be incapaci- 
tated the co-owner may transact the 
account business. 


Is yours a joint account? Only about 
10% are.—From attractive mimeo- 
graphed publication of the Spokane 
Teachers Credit Union, Spokane, 
Washington, entitled “Why Not Join?” 
This publication lists ten services of- 
fered by the credit union. They are 
(1) Saving, (2) Borrowing, (3) Insur- 
ance, (4) Home Loans, (5) Financial 
Planning and Budgeting, (6) Free Ac- 
commodation Checks, (7) Free Notary 
Public Service, (8) Joint Accounts, 
(9) Last Will and Testament Forms 
Filled Out (unless a very large estate 
with many bequests), (10) Complete 
Income Tax Assistance Free Except 
from March 1 to March 15. E. E. Mc- 
Elvain is treasurer-manager. 


Biggest Little Credit Union 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE CREDIT UNION 
AND THE DIRECTORS AND COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS OF THE CREDIT UNIONS: 


The Philadelphia Chapter Federal 
Credit Union is reported to be Amer- 
ica’s Biggest Little Credit Union. 

It is the only credit union which has 
operated during the last five years 
with a loan balance constantly in ex- 
cess of its share balance; the lowest 
cash on hand and investment balance 
known; one of the highest valuations, 
of $1.13 for every share dollar on 
deposit; an average loan balance 
above the national average; and a 
loan policy that is reasonable. 

It renders every service to its mem- 
bers, also insures their loan balances 
and their share balances. 

It serves the officers, directors and 
committee members of every credit 
union operating in all the southeast- 
ern and eastern portion of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

It is always in need of additional 
share deposits to meet the loan de- 








mand. It is always operating on bor- 
rowed money and your additional 
deposits will help to increase its bor- 
rowing capacity so more loans can be 
made. ; 

If you are a member will you in- 
crease your share deposits? Will you 
also encourage more of your directors 
and committee members to join the 
Chapter Credit Union? 

Share deposits in the Philadelphia 
Chapter Federal Credit Union, are a 
good investment. For example, a $5 
share deposited in 1941 is now worth 
$6.14 with accumulated dividends 
added. 

Our December 1946 statement is as 
follows: 


ASSETS 

ee PYaTet $21,219.42 
OO ee 869.18 
Pe Bose ieviecaaes 200.00 
2 6.00 

$22,294.60 

LIABILITIES 

Notes Payable ..... $ 2,500.00 
a 17,457.44 
SS ee 915.99 
Undivided Profit... 1,421.17 

$22,294.60 


Join now! If you are a member, 
increase your shares!—Bill Pratt, 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Chapter 
Federal Credit Union, Yeadon, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Wishing 

I would I were beside the sea, 
or sailing in a boat, 

With all the things I’ve got to 
write—wrote! 

I would I were on yonder hill, 
a-basking in the sun, 

With all the things I’ve got to 
do, done! : 

I would I were beneath a tree, 
a-sleeping in the shade, 

With all the bills I’ve got to 
pay—PAID!—Anonymous. 


Your credit union can help you in 
the matter of bills by either caring for 
your savings or by making you a loan. 

We really feel ashamed of ourselves 
when we find ‘there are so many 
teachers who are not members of our 
credit union. Somehow we have con- 
solation out of the saying “You can 
lead a horse to water but you cannot 
make him drink.” We send bulletins 
to you at your schools, but we sure 
can’t make you read them. 


Some say “I don’t need to borrow 
money, why should I pay 25c to join 
the credit union?” This may be rather 
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It's a fact— 

They don’t have a worry in the 
world, now that they have found out 
about our convenient, economical. 
confidential credit union loan service. 


a negative answer, but I never knew 
of any one going broke by saving. 

Invest where you will, but let us 
take care of your small savings. We 
accept any amount up to $2,500 at any 
time and you can come and get it at 
any time. It will pay you dividends, 
depending on what is earned during 
the year. Our savings, or share bal- 
ance, is well over half a million 
dollars. 

And don’t think it shows poor busi- 
ness judgment to borrow money. The 
United States government’ is the 
greatest borrower in the world—if 
that means anything. The business of 
the world is done on borrowed money. 

We deeply regret that so many of 
you elect to borrow from the agencies 
that charge 342% interest as against 
our 1%. We more deeply regret that 
feeling you have that you must do this 
to protect your business privacy. Our 
Credit Committee, Thos. Caruthers, 
Floyd Taylor, Helen Isom, Zola Com- 
mons and Margaret Clark, has no in- 
terest in your business affairs outside 
this office. You are granted every pri- 
vacy that you have a right to expect 
from any other bank. Due to a very 
recent Act of Congress we may now 
lend you $300 on your signature alone. 
Come in and let us talk it over with 
you.—I. R. Matthews, treasurer, and 
Vivian Gross, publicity committee, 
Dade County Florida Teachers Fed- 
eral Credit Union. 


Thrifty Tips 

PHOTOGRAPHIC EXPOSURE METERS 

The highest prices of seven brands 
of photoelectric exposure’ meters 
tested by Consumers Union, con- 
sumers’ testing service, New York 3, 
New York, ranked first, but the least 
expensive of the “Acceptable” meters 
proved to be a serviceable instrument 
for those photographers who cannot 
afford the higher price or who want a 
small, easily carried meter. 

Many novice photographers are dis- 
mayed to find that an exposure meter 


does not guarantee good pictures or 
even correct exposures. Used intelli- 
gently, however, an accurate exposure 
meter is a great aid to good photog- 
raphy, especially with color film. 

Among “Acceptable” meters, the 
first two in estimated order of quality 
were Weston Master II Model 735, 
$29.67 (with Fed. Tax) and General 
Electric Model 8DW58Y4, $26.85 (with 
Fed. tax). Fifth and last was Skan, 
lowest-priced at $12.87 with carrying 
case (with Fed. tax). 


Paint CLEANERS 

Paint cleaners, when made _ up 
“ready-to-use,” can cost you any- 
where from 0.2c to 6le per quart of 
effective paint-wash solution. Con- 
sumers Union finds that cleaners vary 
in effectiveness just as they do in 
price, though some of the least ex- 
pensive brands were among the best. 
Generally, cleaners sold in powder 
form were much more economical 
than liquids and concentrated pastes. 
Concentrations recommended by the 
manufacturer in many cases gave 
solutions too dilute to be effective. 

CU tested paint cleaners not only 
for effectiveness but also for harm- 
lessness to paint and to hands, and 
rated “excellent” these powders and 
crystals: Swerl, 21c; Scoop, 19c; and 
these liquids: Zero, 18c; Boon, 19c. 


Juice EXTRACTORS 

Aside from simple hand reamers, 
the cheapest usable juice extractor CU 
shoppers found in the stores now costs 
$3.15. CU tested juice extractors of the 
reamer type and the pressure type, 
and found the latter easier to use. 
Motor driven reamers are rather dif- 
ficult to operate because of their high 
vibration, and one ran too fast and 
tended to be hard on the fingers. 

CU rated as “Best Buys” the Juice- 
O-Mat, $4.39 and $4.79; Juice King 
J.K. 25 and J.K. 30, $4.95 and $5.95. 


Navy System Makes Paint MIxInc 
Easy 

The Navy's directions on how to 
paint have been relayed to civilians 
by the National Paint, Varnish and 
Lacquer Association. The following 
is the Navy’s simple formula for mix- 
ing paint: (1) Pour the top two- 
thirds into another can; (2) stir the 
pigment and liquid left in the first 
can until smooth; (3) add can No. 2 
to can No. 1 gradually, continuing to 
stir; (4) pour the paint back and 
fourth between the two cans until 
uniformly smooth . . . if necessary, 
strain the paint through a wire screen 
or cheese-cloth to remove remaining 
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particles or undissolved skins. The 
Navy also has a system for using the 
brush: hold it well up in your hand; 
rest three fingers on the metal band 
... dip it in the paint a distance half 
the length of the bristle . . . remove 
excess paint by patting the brush 
gently on the inside of the can—not 
the edge . . . in this way, you not only 
keep the paint can in better-looking 
condition but pat the paint into the 
brush as a sort of reserve. 


Women’s Sips 
If you want a plain, tailored slip, 
your chances of getting one at the 
moment are rather slim, according to 
Consumers Union. But you will have 
a choice of fabrics and construction— 
knitted, woven rayon and nylon} 





How's Your Arithmetic? 


You better freshen up on your 
arithmetic if you’re buying a used car 
on credit, is advice in a new bulletin 
published by the Better Business Bu- 
reau of St. Louis, Inc. 

Car buyers, especially purchasers of 
used cars, often are charged at the 
rate of 73 percent to 127 percent per 
annum on the unpaid balance due on 
their used cars. Often when they buy 
their jalopies, buyers don’t realize how 
much they are being charged for the 
privilege of paying on time because 
the invoice shows only the number of 
payments and the amount of each. 

Too often the buyer doesn’t bother 
to multiply the number of payments 
by the amount of each, so later is 
shocked when he receives a_ notice 
from the purchaser of his mortgage 
and note, stating the debt in full.— 
ConsuMERS’ GUIDE. 


A Friendly Tip 
Once upon a time, 
I was sorely depressed, 
It pains me to think of it yet: 
I was in a tough spot 
Which irked me a lot, 
I was literally smothered in debt. 
A good friend of mine 
Proposed a good tip 
And I hustled away in a flash; 
My debt disappeared 
While my family all cheered— 
(The credit union loaned me the 
cash.) 


E. W. Eubanks, University of Illi- 
nois Employees Credit Union, Urbana, 
Illinois. 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 


and woven cotton. Tests made by CU 
on knit nylon slips, while not fully 
conclusive, indicate that they will be 
satisfactory and likely to wear several 
times as long as a knit rayon slip. 
Woven nylon slips tested so far are 
unsatisfactory. Many knit rayon slips 
are now as carefully cut and styled 
as woven slips, and the possibility of 
runs has been reduced. 

In a woven slip, several gores are 
likely to give better fit than only two 
pieces, and bias-cut better than 
straight. For durability, look for a 
plain rather than a highly decorated 
slip, with firm machine-sewn seams 
rather than hand-sewn, and firmly 
anchored straps, preferably adjustable. 

Consumers Union rated the follow- 
ing as “Best Buys” in rayon crepe: 
Miss Swank, $2.25, Textron, $2.95. 
“Best Buys” in rayon satin were: 
Barbizon Bryn Belle, $1.85, Barbizon 
Jaunty Rite, $2.50; in knit rayon, Fruit 
of the Loom, $1.29. “Best Buys” in cot- 
ton were: Loomcraft, 95c, Schrank’s 
Syl-O-Slip, $1. 


Mepium Grape A’s ArE Goop 
Ecc Buy 


Many housewives seem to think that 
the only eggs worth buying are the 
large Grade A’s, but, says the Poultry 
and Egg National Board, if eggs were 
sold by the pound, the women would 
quickly realize that they’re passing 
up a bargain by not using more 
medium-size eggs. The disparity in 


We're very 
of our auto 
We know 
satisfied and numerous 
customers how good they 
er) are! As for those 
%4 | new household 

\{( appliances and 
repairs that the 
war made us fore- 
go, PTCU now makes all 
these possible. Don’t fret 





over dentist and 
doctor ‘*. bills! And 
—_ rg in mind 


have 
onan for vacation fun! 


Page ad in P.T.C.U. NEWS, Philadelphia 
(Pennsylvania) Teachers Credit Union. 





price between a dozen large and a 
dozen medium Grade A’s being great 
—at present the large cost 24 cents 
more than the medium—shoppers as- 
sume that the difference is in quantity. 
In reality, however, a dozen large 
Grade A’s weigh only three ounces 
more than a dozen medium. Therefore, 
the purchaser of the smaller-size eggs 
actually get more for their money. 
The housewife who buys brown eggs 
also gains .. . the board declares the 
only difference between the white 
and brown is the price—about 10 
cents more for the white. 


All That Glitters 


All that glitters . . 
finance charges. 


. goes into the 


A member approached me this week 
and asked, “How much would it cost 
to borrow $150 for a year?” In about 
two seconds we figured it out for him 
and it came to $9.75. “Gee, that’s a lot 
cheaper than downtown,” he said. “I 
told my wife I thought we could do 
better at the credit union. They want 
$16 for carrying charges.” So we made 
the loan and saved the guy some 
dough. The $6.25 differential will buy 
one of the kids a pair of shoes. 

We should be very happy about this 
—but we're not. It only brings to mind 
how many would have signed on the 
dotted line and paid the extra charge. 

Even if the cost had been the same, 
he should come to his credit union . . . 
because he is paying to his fellow 
worker . and he enjoys free Loan 
Protection Insurance here too. 

Whatever you buy—give us a chance 
to compare finance charges .. . if we 
can’t beat it, we'll be big enough to 
admit it .. . and send you where you 
will get the best deal. 

Seems to me that’s fair.—Bull’s Eye 
Credit Union, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis- 
consin. 
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Credit union loans are cheaper—com- 
pare the total charges. 


(And besides, we provide Loan Pro. 
tection insurance without extra cost.) 


And furthermore credit union loans 
are handy, quick, confidential. 
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Founders’ Club 


New Members 


SINCE OUR LAST REPORT the following 
new members have been admitted to 
the Founders’ Club: 

Lloyd M. Swenson, M. U. J. Credit 
Union, Rockford, Illinois. 

Martin Murphy, Lakeside Court- 
house Federal Credit Union, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Maynard L. Kenyon, Lakewood Co- 
op Federal Credit Union, Lakewood, 
Ohio. 

James C. Howe, E. J. & E. Em- 
ployees Federal Credit Union, Gary, 
Indiana. 

James B. Gaunt, The Vancouver 
Federal Employees Credit Union, 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 

L. P. Davis, City Employees Credit 
Union, Dallas, Texas. 


What and How 
The Founders’ Club is a Cuna hon- 
orary society of credit unionists who 
have organized credit unions other 
than their own. 


To become a member one must: 

1. Be a member of a credit union. 
2. Find a group that does not yet 
have a credit union. 

3. Get it to organize a credit union 
or initiate interest in and cooperate 
in the organization of its credit union. 
(Write to your league or to Cuna for 
instructions and helpful material.) 

4. Apply in writing to Mr. Thomas 
W. Doig, managaing director Credit 
Union National Association, Madison 
1, Wisconsin, for membership in 
Founders’ Club, giving your name, 
the name of your credit union, and the 
name of the credit union organized. 

You will receive an attractive mem- 
bership card and a pin (see cut 
above). 


Chica go Lectures 


Tue Ititrnots Crepir UNIon LEAGUE 
is joining the Catholic Labor Alliance 
and the Central States Cooperative is 
sponsoring a series of six lectures in 
Chicago, starting on February 6. 
Topics to be discussed include housing, 


medical, and credit cooperative enter- 
prises, and the relationship of the 
church to those enterprises and to 
unions. 


First Credit Unions 


THE FIRST INDIVIDUAL CREDIT UNIONS 
other than Cuna Credit Union to 
qualify for the Cuna Retirement 
Savings Plan is the City and County 
Employees Credit Union, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and the Kansas Federal 
Credit Union. 

The Missouri Credit Union League 
has voted to participate and to recom- 
mend that all Missouri credit unions 
do so. 

Any credit union or organization of 
credit unions affiliated with Cuna hav- 
ing one or more employees may par- 
ticipate in the plan, which calls for 
regular deposits to the employee's 
credit both by the employee and the 
employer. The extent to which the 
employee benefits from the employer’s 
contribution depends upon his years 
of service at time of retirement. 

So far participating are Cuna and 
its affiliates, Cuna Mutual Insurance 
Society and Cuna Supply Cooperative; 
Cuna Credit Union, and Kansas Credit 
Union League. 


923 Percent Interest 
Charged on Car Loans 


RESIDENTS OF CINCINNATI pay as much 
as 923 percent interest on automobile 
loans according to a survey made by 
the local Better Business Bureau and 
reported in the Cincinnati TIMES- 
STAr. 

The following paragraphs are taken 
from the newspaper story, furnished 
Bripce by Edward C. Holmes, treas- 
urer Times Credit Union in Cincinnati. 


Such exorbitant charges are pos- 
sible, according to Victor H. Nyborg, 
president of the bureau, because pur- 
chasers often do not know the cost of 
the finance charge or what kind of 
insurance is being paid for when the 
papers are signed, and have a hard 
time finding out afterwards. 

A program to enforce the plain dec- 
laration of finance charges and insur- 
ance costs at the time of purchase has 
been begun by the local bureau and 
has been endorsed by the Cincinnati 
Automobile Dealers’ Association. 

The bulletin reports cases in which 
Cincinnatians have unwittingly signed 
papers obligating them to pay $120.30 
over 15 months for financing and in- 
surance on an unpaid balance of $540; 
to pay $127.25 on a balance of $500; 
and to pay a total of $339 to finance a 
balance of $246.30. 

“Many people,” the bulletin states, 
“do not try to find out the cost of these 


items, cannot find out, or take the 
dealer’s word that he will take care of 
it—‘Just sign here on the blank chattel 
mortgage’.” 


We Live Longer 


AVERAGE LIFE EXPECTANCY in the United 
States exceeded age 65 for the first 
time in 1944, according to Metropoli- 
tan Life statistics. The nation’s mili- 
tary personnel were included in the 
evaluation. The actual figure of 65% 
years exceeds the 1900 expectancy by 
16 years. Persons of age 20 today 
have as much life ahead of them as the 
average newborn child had at the turn 
of the century. At that time only 
three-quarters of the babies would 
reach age 25, whereas today three- 
quarters of the babies can expect an 
average life of 57 years. — Savincs 
Bank Lire InNsuRANCE NEws. 








It’s only a small piece of crinkly 
edged paper with a back that’s 
mighty sticky when it gets wet .. . 
Maybe it doesn’t look like much, 
but I know a lot of kids who see 
plenty in this little Easter seal . . . 
They see wheel chairs and crutches to 
help them get out and do things— 
They see a school, and others see a 
ride to school . . . 

Lots of them see camp. . . camp in 
the summer, good hot sunshine, real 
trees, acres of sweet-smelling green 
grass, and swimming, playing .. . 
like other kids... 

But don’t get me wrong, mister— 
they don’t really see all this. These 
kids just dream.it, because that’s 
what they can have with the dollars 
you spend for Easter seals... 
Gosh, mister, it’s wonderful of you 
to give us a chance to be like other 
kids! 


BUY AND USE 


EASTER 
SEALS 
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What, Oh What, To Do 


In March 
@ Promote loans for spring cleaning 
and repair. 
@ Plan promotion of vacation loans. 
@ Continue to remind members of 
advantages of credit union loans for 
cars and appliances. 
@ Make plans for preventing summer 
doldrums; keep interest in credit 
union alive throughout year—how 
about a credit union picnic or excur- 
sion? 
@ Appoint committee and start mak- 
ing arrangements for participation in 
Fifth Annual International Credit 
Union Membership Drive this fall. 








Twenty Years Ago in Bridge 

@ Minnesota Credit Union League or- 
ganized. 

@ Washington Credit Union Act 
vetoed second time by governor. 

@ In three years assets of Boston, 
Massachusetts Post Office Employees 
Credit Union reached $175,477. 


Ten Years Ago in Bridge 

@ Clifford Moore elected president of 
the California Credit Union League. 
@. In nine years the City and County 
Employees Credit Union, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, saves its members over 
$155,000. George F. Feller gives the 
details. 


Five Years Ago in Bridge 
@ Municipal Credit Union of New 
York City celebrates twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. Has 28,708 members. 
@ Federal Credit Union Section to be 
moved to Kansas City, Missouri, as a 
war measure. 
@ The average credit union annual 
meeting was attended by 48 members, 
out of an average membership of 545, 
BRIDGE survey reveals. 
@ More than half of the federal credit 
unions have qualified as issuing agents 
for war bonds. 
@ There were 53 new credit unions 
organized in January. 


No More Wooden Legs 


Woopen Lecs fast are becoming a 
thing of the past, now that artificial 
limbs of paper have stepped in to take 
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their place. Although feet, hands, and 
knees still are made of basswood, soon 
the entire limb, except for metal join- 
ings, will be of plastic fiber. Artificial 
limbs are made from a smooth white, 
vuleanized fiber with great mechani- 
cal strength, toughness, and resistance 
to wear. Layers are chemically jelled 
the paper subsequently being re- 
moved. After drying and receiving a 
smooth finish, the product is a par- 
tially regenerated cellulose which re- 
tains the fibrous structure.—INLAND 
PRINTER. 


So Let Your Light 


By Hucu G. Strout, treasurer Portland 
Teachers’ Credit Union, Portland, 
Oregon 


Let the world know about your 
credit union and the work it is striving 
to accomplish. 

I am proud to admit that I am a 
credit union treasurer but I am 
ashamed to find it necessary so often 
to explain just what a credit union is 
and how it promotes thrift through 
saving and lending. A friend of mine 
today was aghast to learn that a busi- 
ness man in the city had not heard 
about such organizations at all. This 
employer is one who might conceiv- 
ably encourage his employees to form 
a credit union for their own benefit. 

Why shouldn’t credit unions tell the 
world about themselves? 

Why not go on an advertising spree? 
Why not let many people know about 
all the activities of credit unions? Why 
not let more and more people learn 
about credit unions, about how they 
can help people who have a common 
bond of association, how they may be- 
come a part of the community life? 

We have nothing to hide, nor to be 
ashamed of. 


Let’s welcome the light and broad- 









cast to the world so that more and 
more persons may benefit from what 
we have found to be good. 





Citizens’ Army 


A CITIZENS’ ARMY, made up of volun- 
teers who are attracted by a well- 
planned program of public service 
plus individual development—such is 
the proper army of a democratic coun- 
try. Such an army is the aim of the 
present drive for voluntary enlist- 
ments to the United States Army. 


In its campaign to build an all- 
volunteer army, the Government is 
frankly emphasizing the fact that it 
wants more than mere numbers—it 
wants quality. The reason is simple: 
the new army is being put together as 
an army of technicians, and none but 
the ablest young men are suited for 
handling the complex and precise in- 
struments that form the very core of a 
modern army. That is why the Army 
is looking for the kind of young men 
who have the traditional American 
passion for gadgets and machinery 
and who seek an opportunity to 
indulge that interest and contribute 
to the national welfare at the same 
time. 


ee 
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Pioneer leaders of the Pias National Credit Union in the Philippines (see article on page 3 
of August 1946 Bridge). The edge of this picture taken in 1939 was mutilated by rats during 
the war while its owner and his fellow credit union members were hiding in the mountains. 

Directors Valentina Pascua, Catalina Sadorra, Julio F. Pascua, Petra Silao, and Loreto 
Bagasao are in front. Standing are committee members Pacito Sacanli, Lorenzo Pascua. 
Pelagio Galo, Everisto Pacag, Tranquilino Bagasao, and Jose Cuaresma. 





OUR READERS write 


For Payroll Deductions 
To THE Epiror: 

Bripce has carried discussion pro 
and con on payroll deductions for 
credit unions (in 1943: February, 
pages 32 and 39; March, page 61; April, 
page 92; May, page 108; November, 
page 255). 

The attached Progress Report ex- 
presses in percentages and dollars 
what payroll deduction has accom- 
plished for us in its first five months. 

Beginning January 2 we are open- 
ing a credit union office with our own 
personnel. 


Pr8cress REPORT 
From time payroll deductions are 
established, June 30, 1946, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1946 (money totals to nearest 


dollars). 


s June Nov. 
Members 371 500 348% 
Borrowers 135 172 27.4¢ 
Shares $37,060 $49,674 34.0% 
Loans $18,006 $29.791 65.5% 
Assets $40,865 $57,689 41.2° 
Av. Loan 

Balance $ 133 $ 173 29.5% 
Ave. Share 
Balance $ 100 $ 99 —0.5% 


Note that the percent of gain in 
membership and the percent of gain in 
total shares very closely approximate 
each other. The loss of one-half of 
one percent in average share balance 
reflects the starting of 129 new ac- 
counts five months or less old. 

Note that while total dollar loans 
outstanding have increased 65.5 per- 
cent the increase in number of bor- 
rowers is 27.4 percent and that the 
increase in the average loan outstand- 
ing is 29.5 percent thus indicating two 
factors contribute to the increase in 
total loans outstanding. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the increase 
comes from new borrowers; the other 
50 percent in higher loan demand per 
individual. 

It is apparent that the payroll de- 
duction plan fits the needs of the mem- 
bers; that the interest of prospective 
members has been aroused by: 

A. The convenience and simplicity 
of the Payroll Deduction Plan. 

B. The increased activity of promo- 
tional effort. 

Payrolls indicate a potential mem- 
bership of 750 of which 500 or 6625 
percent have become members. We 
can measure service to our fellow em- 
ployees only to the extent we have 
sold the Credit Union to the indi- 
viduals. This is the job of every Credit 
Union Director and Committee Mem- 


ber and since the life blood of the 
Credit Union is SERVICE, let’s get 
on the beam and bring the services of 
the Credit Union to 100 percent of our 
fellow employees. There is a chal- 
lenge—let’s meet it.—Richard  T. 
Lagerman, treasurer Colgate Palm- 
olive Peet Employee’s Credit Union, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 


Not With Blaring Trumpets 
To THE Ebrror: 


In view of the fine work the Brince 
is doing, I am sending you my sub- 
scription renewal. 

In regard to Mr. Dublin’s story, 
about one-man-itis, it’s too bad 
George died, so that he could have 
defended his fine leadership, which 
every credit union, must have... 
Evidently our good friend Mr. Dublin, 
never had the impulse, or maybe he 
has never had the fever of one-man- 
itis, to be a manager of a credit union, 
as his field of endeavor runs entirely 
in a different direction. 

Again I say it’s too bad George died, 
as the members received back from 
his work, 105 per cent on their invest- 
ment. But the article gave all credit 
union leaders notification of a danger. 
They must be up and doing, and work 
hard to give service, according to the 
virtue that OUR LORD placed in each 
body, to help others, and not with 
blaring trumpets. 

Any kind of business must have a 
head, a leader, and a good manager. 
This does not mean, just because he 
takes a great interest in his work, that 
the business has one-man-itis, which 
Mr. Dublin fears might creep into 
many credit unions—Chester W. Keen, 
treasurer Waynedale Community Fed- 
eral Credit Union, Waynedale, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. 


One Pie: $200 
To THE EpITor: 

Do you like pie? I guess that’s a 
silly question, what man doesn’t like 
pie. Well anyway, do you know any 
place where ladies make such deli- 
cious pies that their own husbands and 
the neighbors would pay up to $200 
for one pie? That's what they did at 
an old-fashioned pie-supper held in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the Greeley Co-op Credit Union at 
Greeley, Kansas. 

Thirty-one pies, brought in by the 
ladies who were members of the credit 
union, were auctioned off and sold to 
the highest bidder by Col. Lyle Lanz- 
rath, who did a grand job selling and 
in the effort became a good booster 


for the credit union himself. The high- 
est priced pie, brought by Mrs. John 
Setter, brought $200. The total amount 
paid for all the pies was $1,419. What- 
ever was paid for a pie was credited 
to the share account of the purchaser 
or anyone designated by him, so the 
credit union added 16 new members 
during the evening. 

About 100 people were present and 
everyone seemed to enjoy himself 
very much in spite of the fact that 
Henry L. Peterson, managing direc- 
tor of the Kansas Credit Union League 
was the speaker. The share account 
of the credit union is now $3,500. There 
are almost 100 members. Watch them 
really grow in 1947. Nothing like some 
good home-baked pies to give you 
growing vitamins.—Henry L. Peter- 
son, managing director Kansas Credit 
Union League. 


Bouquets 

Since we are extremely modest we 
do not as a rule publish in our edi- 
torial columns the bouquets we re- 
ceive, welcome though they are—and 
helpful. However, when the letters 
seem to offer comments and sugges- 
tions which will help other credit 
unions get more out of Bripce, or 
which are otherwise noteworthy— 
then we don’t spare our blushes. Here 
are some of them. 

We hope the unusual amount of 
space given to them this month won't 
lead readers to think we have sud- 
denly developed an overgrown head. 
We are still aware of many shortcom- 
ings, and are also genuinely glad to 
receive brickbats which will help us 
remove some of them. Don’t hesitate 
to toss yours in. 


The Idea of the Month 
To THE EprTor: : 

Please send us 100 copies of the 
Bripce each month. We are planning 
on distributing them throughout the 
plant by making the team captain at 
each one of our check-cashing sta- 
tions responsible for several copies. 

Will you please have a large rubber 
stamp made up as a part of this order 
with the following wording: 

“READ AND PASS ON TO YOUR FELLOW 
CREDIT UNION MEMBERS.” 

Our plan is to stamp the front cover 
of each issue with this message be- 
fore distributing them. 

We are enclosing the names and ad- 
dresses of all of our directors and com- 
mittee members (16) and all of our 
office staff (7). Also enclosed is our 
check covering these subscriptions for 
one year. 

Please bill us for the bundle (100) 
order and the rubber stamp.—John V. 
Nation, treasurer Spicer Manufactur- 
ing Employees Credit Union, Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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John Wanhope Dies 
JOHN WANHOPE, veteran credit union 
leader of Albany, New York, died re- 
cently. 

Mr. Wanhope organized the Press 
Company Credit Union and several 
other Albany credit unions. He was a 
Cuna national director in 1936. 

For 17 years he had been a news- 
paper reporter in Albany and was 
very active in civic affairs. He helped 
organize the local Newspaper Guild 
and was its first president. During the 
last war he was the city’s first blood 
donor, the first member of the Gallon 
Club, and the first ten-time donor. 


Extremely Interesting 
To THE Eprtor: 

I would appreciate it if you would 
send us 100 copies of the January 1947 
issue of Bripce. For some reason we 
overlooked the opportunity to order 
a supply for our annual meeting. We 
found this issue especially interesting 
because of the article written by Tom 
Doig concerning the history of credit 
union development. Mr. Eikel’s article 
about insurance is also extremely in- 
teresting —Harold A. Iverson, treas- 
urer East Hartford Aircraft Federal 
Credit Union, East Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 


Most Constructive 
To THE EpITor: 

Please forward 18 copies of the Feb- 
ruary issue of BRIDGE. 

This is the most constructive issue 
on operations and policies for credit 
unions we have seen and it is intended 
to pass a copy on to each of our board 
members and committee men.—F. S. 
Bump, manager Rath Employees 
Credit Union, Waterloo, Iowa. 


Should Be In All School Libraries 
To THE EpIToR: 

Having for the first time a copy of 
Bripce, I can truthfully say I learned 
a lot. I learned more about credit 
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unions in the January issue in one day 
than I have in one year, listening to 
people. I would personally like to see 
the January issue in all school libra- 
ries. This could be done by asking 
members to donate a subscription to 
the school in their district. Asking 
those that receive the publication to 
pass their copy among friends will in- 
terest more people. (That’s how I be- 
came interested.) 

The president of each local should 
write letters to editors of their local 


newspapers.—J. P. Ondre, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Most Reasonable Price 


To THE Eprror: 

Most emphatically we wish you to 
continue mailing THE BrinceE to us un- 
til this wonderful magazine ceases to 
be published (this we are willing to 
bet will never happen!!). It is with- 
out any doubt a magazine which any 
credit union which wishes to keep on 
its toes cannot afford to be without 
and the small price of one dollar is a 
most reasonable price to pay.—Ken- 
neth R. Tench, treasurer St. Patrick’s 
Parish Credit Union, Ottawa, Ontario. 























Packaged credit union auto financing 


low-cost credit union loans PLUS low-cost credit union insurance 
offers increased savings and protection 


Often a great part of the cost of automobile financing 
is hidden in excessive charges for required insurance. 
Credit union leaders have long realized that low-cost, 
broad-coverage auto insurance must be available to 
credit unions, if they are to provide auto loans at 
minimum cost. 


To meet this need leaders in several states have 
joined with us in developing a packaged auto financing 
plan specially for credit unions. This plan provides un- 
usually broad coverage; costs little; has been tried out 
extensively and satisfactorily; and has been the subject 
of thorough study by the Auto Insurance Fact Finding 
Committee of the Credit Union National Association. 
It is now recommended by the Cuna Executive Commit- 
tee, and is being introduced on a national scale under 
Cuna supervision. 


May we serve you? 


























Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 


Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 


Credit Union Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 





beye Beyer 


You can send a box containing 30 hearty 
meals, plus other supplies, through C.A.R.E. 
for $10. This is much more than you could 
send for the same money any other way. 
Remittances should be sent to C.A.R.E., 50 
Broad Street, New York 4, New York. 


Su ggested Readin g 


A Fair Deal for the Blind 


Wuat Do You Know Asovut BLIND- 
NESS? by Herbert Yahraes. Public Af- 
fairs Committee, New York. 32 pages. 
10 cents. 


The blind want, above all, to be 
treated like human beings, Herbert 
Yahraes stresses in this pamphlet. 

Blind persons, he points out, have 
the same desires and the same inter- 
ests as other persons. They want to 
study, to work, and to have fun. They 
can do all of these profitably. But in 
their association with other people, 
they like to have their abilities em- 
phasized, not their disabilities 

“The opportunities of such persons, 
are limited not so much by their han- 
dicap as by the attitude of seeing peo- 
ple. The average person may walk a 
little out of his way to buy his news- 
paper or tobacco from a blind dealer, 
and he may contribute to a vacation 
fund for the blind. But when it comes 
to hiring a blind workman, he is likely 
to consider him on the basis of what 
he can’t do Many people are 
surprised to hear that blind persons 
are farmers, bookkeepers, insurance 
agents, real estate dealers, newspaper- 
men, organists, bookbinders, teachers, 
toy-makers. The professions are par- 
ticularly suitable for blind persons 
since blindness in no way detracts 
from a man’s mental ability.” 

In addition to urging that each blind 
man be given an opportunity to utilize 
such abilities as he has in useful work, 
Mr. Yahraes gives ten simple do’s and 
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don'ts, on how to behave when with 
blind persons. 

They are: 

1. Never talk to a blind man as 
though he were deaf. Treat him as a 
normal individual. 

2. Never express sympathy for a 
blind man in his hearing. 

3. Don’t revise your conversation 
so as to use “hear” instead of “see.” 
Use the word “blind” without hesita- 
tion. 

4. When a blind person is entering 
a car or train, going upstairs, or about 
to sit down, he needs only to have his 
hand placed on some leading object. 
He can do the rest. 

5. Offer your arm when walking 
with a blind person. Don’t push him. 
Go straight if possible. Sound and 
touch are the blind man’s “sight.” 

6. Speak, if only a word, on enter- 


ing a room where there is a blind per- 
son. If you are a stranger, say who 
you are. Tell him by a word when 
leaving. 

7. Address a blind person directly, 
not through another person. 


8. Don’t exclaim “wonderful” or 
“marvelous” because a blind man can 
do the usual things. 


9. Don’t talk of an “extra sense” or 
“providential compensation.” 


10. Always be natural with the 
blind—never patronizing. Never fail 
in real kindness.—Adapted from re- 
lease of Public Affairs Committee. 


Other recent Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets: “We Can Have Better Schools,” 
“Alcoholism Is a Sickness,” “Toward 
Mental Health,” “Radio Is Yours,” 
“How Can We Teach About Sex?” 
“Keep Our Press Free!” 
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Form FCU-106-A—replaces FCU-106, FCU-114 and FCU-117 


Forms Revised 


REVISIONS in certain standard credit 
union record keeping forms have been 
announced by B. F. Beales, manager 
of Cuna Supply Cooperative. It is ex- 
pected that these revisions will sim- 
plify credit union paper work. In two 
cases one revised form takes the place 
of three old forms. These changes 
conform with recommendations made 
by the Federal Credit Union Section 
after it had completed a review of 
forms used by federal credit unions. 

A cut of the new Journal Voucher, 
FCU-106-A is shown. It replaces: 
Cash Disbursed Voucher, FCU-106; 
Application for Share Withdrawal, 
FCU-114; and Authorization for Ap- 
plication of Shares to Loans, FCU-117. 

Joint Share Account Agreement, 
FCU-123; or Joint Share Account 
Agreement with Signature Card on 
reverse side, FCU-123-150; or Signa- 
ture Card with Joint Share Account 
Agreement on reverse side, FCU- 
150-123; replaces Joint Membership 
Agreement forms FCU-202; FCU- 
202-A; and 202-B. 


Changes, some of them substantial 


ones, have also been made in the’ fol- 
lowing forms: Journal and Cash 
Record, FCU-101; Share and Loan 
Ledger Sheet, FCU-103; Expense 
Ledger Sheet, FCU-104; Cash Re- 
ceived Voucher, FCU-105; Financial 
and _ Statistical Report, . FCU-109; 
Schedule of Delinquent Loans, FCU- 
118; Signature Card, FCU-150. 


Operating Aids 

Of Special Interest in March 
THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, which may be 
obtained from your league’s supply 
department or Cuna Supply Coopera- 
tive, Madison 1, Wisconsin, are of 
timely interest. (Unless marked “net” 
prices are subject to 20 percent dis- 
count for league members.) 
@ Poster 632—Reporting for Tax 
Duty, Sir! 5 cents each. 
@ Poster 605—Your Vacation This 
Summer. 5 cents each. 
@ Poster 610—New Car? The Credit 
Union Way. 5 cents each. 
@ Poster 612—Get Your Credit Union 


BRIDGE 











Outfit the Credit Union Way. 5 cents 
each. 


@ Inserts. Miniatures of posters 605, 
610 and 612 for insertion in payroll 
envelopes and for similar purposes 
may be had for 35 cents per 100. Ask 
for Inserts 605-A, 610-A, and 612-A 
respectively. 

@ Form 17—Credit Union Calculator 
(interest and dividend tables in strong 
binding). $2.25 each. 


@ Cunadex accounting systems. Now 
is the time to get your record keeping 
organized for the expansion ahead. 


SAVE or BORROW 
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WELCOME THE CHANCE 
70 HELP You 


Your adv. 
copy here. 





New Bookmatch Price List 


A new price list has been issued for 
credit union bookmatches (see cut). 

Here are the new prices, all subject 
to Federal Excise Tax of 40 cents 
per thousand (minimum order 2,500 
books). 


2,500 books—$4.70 per thousand 
5,000 books—$4.30 per thousand 
7,500 books—$4.10 per thousand 
10,000 books—$4.00 per thousand 
25,000 books—$3.90 per thousand 
50,000 books—$3.65 per thousand 
100,000 books—$3.50 per thousand 
250,000 books—$3.40 per thousand 


Prices include freight prepaid to any 
point in the United States, provided 
that each order for 10,000 books or 
less is shipped at one time to one des- 
tination. Imprinting on space provided 
on outside of book is also included. 
Inside printing costs 25 cents extra per 
thousand, with a minimum charge of 
$2.50 extra per lot. 


March, 1947 


BOUND VOLUMES of the 1946 Bridge 
complete with index are now ready 
at $3 a copy. For ready reference to 
A VOLUME of Help ( a year of informational and helpful 
credit union material order yours now. 


BRIDGE 





Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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First stop every pay dey your credit union office 
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Note well 








If you see him, or if you want a loan yourself: ' 











Cradil anton leans ove concanient, confulantial, cconsmtsel See your CREDIT UNION Treasurer 
Above: Poster 760; Flyer 760-F Above: Flyer 768-F 
Below: Flyer 766-F Below: Poster 759; Flyer 759-F 


Posters are 1012 by 14 inches—cost $2.40 per 100; flyers are 8/2 by 11 
inches—cost $1.10 per 100; both less 20 percent to member credit unions. 


New Business Getters 


Step up your publicity with these attractive low-cost posters and flyers. 


Order from your credit union league if it-handles supplies or 


Cuna Supply Cooperative mazison 1, wisconsin 
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_— IS the word for something 
set apart—something special. It denotes superior quality. 
We believe it aptly describes many of the services and fea- 


tures of Cuna Mutual. 


These services and special features are the 
result of study, research, and a great deal of initiative and 
hard work by a great many members of CUNA MUTUAL... 
each working diligently to bring all members a more advan- 


tageous, useful, and intelligent insurance service. 


We are proud of this “Exclusiveness” and 
we hope that you, who inspired and helped provide it, and 


who benefit by it, will share our pride. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 
CREDIT UNION OWNED & CONTROLLED 


HOME OFFICE BOX 391 CANADIAN BRANCH BOX 65 
MADISON 1 WISCONSIN HAMILTON. ONTARIO 
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CUNA MUTUAL is the 
only insurance company 
owned, operated, and con- 
trolled by credit unions 
and credit union mem- 
bers. 
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CUNA MUTUAL Insur- 
ance is written only for 
credit unions and credit 
union members. 
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CUNA MUTUAL Insur- 
ance is written for all 
credit unions regardless. 
of size, vocation, race, or 
color. 
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CUNA MUTUAL pro- 
vides democratic control 
through local area meet- 
ings and elected repre- 
sentation. 


CUNA MUTUAL Loan 
Protective Insurance in- 
cludes coverage of as 
much as six months’ de- 
linquent interest without 
additional premiums. 





